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Wis the automobile strike ended through 
the intervention of the federal 

ment, more than 100,000 idle workers are ready 

to start back on their jobs this week. 


govern- 


When the agreement ending the 45 day sit- 
down strike was signed last week by representa- 
tives of the union and the General Motors Cor- 
poration one major worry was lifted from the 


mind of President Roosevelt. His personal rep- 


resentative, Governor Murphy, of Michigan, all 


but forced both sides to remain in conference 


until an was reached. The union 


* gained a foothold in bargaining with the 


agreement 
com- 
pany but failed to obtain the exclusive bargain- 
ing rights which it sought. 


Labor troubles ceased to be a menace to the 
government's recovery program, temporarily at 
least, when peace came to automobile industry. 
During the week preceding the maritime strike 
on the Pacific coast had been settled and ship- 
ping has begun operating again from all Ameri- 
can ports. So the ending of the automobile 
strike brought a more normal situation in th 


dustrial situation than had existed in months. 


THE SUPREME COURT ISSUE 
Such happenings, favorable as they were, were 
overshadowed in public interest by the turmoil 
produced by the President’s proposal to Con- 
gress for legislation to revamp the federal judi- 
Mr. Roosevelt took personal charge 





cial system. 
of the campaign to secure speedy action. 

It was with the President’s approval that the 
House of Representatives passed a bill to permit 


Supreme Court justices to retire on full pay on 
reaching the age of 70—which other federal 


judges may do now. 


If the Senate also passes the bill and the Presi- 
dent approves it—which, of course, he would— 


the way would be paved for retirement of 


several of justices. 
One of the President's objectives—to secure 


younger and perhaps more “liberal” members of 


the court—would be attained then if som@avi te 
older and more conservative members would 
avail themselves of the retirement privilege. 
There was no assurance, of course, that they 
would be lured by any such bait. 

The most outspoken of the opponents to the 


President’s proposal laid for blocking 





the Supreme 


by raising the retirement age or 


fewer additional appointments 


OTHER ADMINISTRATION PLANS 

Quiet progress was made in Congress on the 
President's other reorganizing plan—that for re- 
vamping the executive department of the gov- 
ernment. The joint committee of the Senate 
and House, charged with the duty of making it 
work, completed its organiaztion. In the in- 
terest of harmony it was agreed that first a Sen- 
ator and then a Representative would alternate 


as chairman at committee meetings. 


Another presidential worry was banished for 
the time being with the belated arrival at the 
White House of the billion dollar deficiency re- 


lief appropriation bill. 


Relief funds began flowing freely again after 
the President's signature had been affixed. A 
considerable volume of the money went into the 
flood regions of the Ohio and Mississippi val- 
leys where half a million people were reported 
by Administrator Hopkins to be still homeless, 


Congress also passed and the President ap 


proved a measure creating a “disaster corpora- 
tion”, authorized to loan up to twenty million 


dollars to flood sufferers who could not obtain 
from ordinary channels for re- 
The 


Finance Corporation is to supply the capital. 


sufficient credit 


building their futures. Reconstruction 


Recalling another disaster—last Summer's 


drought—the President sent 
ommendation for developing a new economy in 


to Congress a rec- 
the dry regions of the Middle West, a long- 
range program for action by the Federal gov- 
ior com- 


the 


ernment, by state governments and 


munites and individuals in protecting na- 


tion’s bread basket. 


MORE AID TO FARMERS 

Congress meanwhile received the first bill in 
an integrated farm program outlined in what 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace called a his- 
Congre: 


toric conference of farm leadei sional 


members and Government officials. 


y of Washing- 


The whole legislative m 






ton today is tied up, how ig the t- 
come of the controversy betwee 1 e Pre idle t 
and his opponents over the Supreme Ci 

sue. That is the big news in the national capi- 


tal today. 
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Supreme Court Rarely Holds Laws Invali 
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Number of laws or parts of laws declared unconstitutional 


73 


Only 16 Major Reversals in Its History 


* have been passed and approved. 


" Pygcemnaigers has enacted 24,902 laws in the 
4 years since 1789. The Supreme Court, in 
found only 73 of those acts 


to be in conflict with the 


of that time, has 


or p 
( itution 

Out of those 73, barely 16 concerned acts of 
( that affected the everyday lives. of 

i largely technical. 

[} e mill ground out an average of 

170 en ar. The judicial appraisal dis- 
| an average of one piece of legislation in 

é » years that could not pass the consti- 
U1 mal test 

Yet today the courts of the country are un- 
der fire from the President. A national debate 
is opening r the future of the Supreme 
Court and of the Constitution. One or the 
other is act d of standing in the path of 
pl gerre 

Whv t idden burst of this problem into 
the national limelight? 


acts and figures may show. 


A clance at the 


12 NEW DEAL ACTS HIT 


That @lance quickly discloses that during 144 
vi he Supreme Court found only 61 legis- 
lative of Congress or parts of them to be 
in conflict with the Constitution. But during 
t la iv years the Court has found 12 to 
by conflict—an average of three a year. 

I n important: out of 16 Supreme 
Court decisions that bore on economic and so- 
( problems, eight were decided in 144 years 

1 t e decided in the last two years. 

Slavery, the right to tax income, child labor, 
{ of employers for injury sus- 
tained employes, the right of labor to or- 
ganiz ere involved during the years up to 
1933 

Then, in a brief two years, came tests of the 
ede Government power over wages and 
hours of work in industry, over production and 


marketing of farm products, over the relation- 


hip between debtors and creditors, over old- 
we p ians, over collective bargaining. 

A clash occurred between the wishes of the 
President and the Congress and the interpreta- 


tion of the Constitution by a majority of the 
Supreme Court 


SLAVERY AND WAR ISSUES 


justices, 


The President and Congress wrote their plans 
into legislation; the Supreme Court held that 
the le lation could not stand. 

Ye idy of Supreme Court decisions dis- 
( es, 1 e clashes have oecurred in the past 

nd have been composed in one way or another, 


ving the Court and the Constitution intact. 


+ 
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It was 1857 when first the Court handed 
down a decision of major economic importance. 
That was the year of the Dred. Scott decision 
holding that a slave was property and subject 
to the laws governing property in free as well 
as slave States. The Civil War and the 13th 
and 14th Amendments settled that issue. 

Thirteen years later the Court décided that 
greenbacks printed during the Civil War were 
not legal tender for debts contracted prior to 
issuance of the greenback currency. That de- 
cision, however, was soon reversed when two 


new judges were appointed, changing a four-' 


to-three decision against greenbacks to a five- 
to-four decision in favor. 

Then 25 years elapsed before the first Fed- 
eral income tax law was ruled out by a five-to- 
four decision. The 16th Amendment to the 
Constitution changed that. 

After 13 more years the Supreme Court 
handed down two decisions affecting employer 
responsibility to working men. New laws since 
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Ten more years elapsed before the Court de- 
cided an issue’ with wide social implications 
when.it held that: Congress could not prevent 
shipment in‘interstate commerce of goods pro- 
duced by children under 14 years of age. Four 
years after that the Court ruled that Congress 
could not put a-special tax on manufacturers 
employing child labor, 

This issue remains unsolved. So does the one 
raised by the Court in 1923 when it held that 
the Constitution did not permit Congress to 
establish minimum wages for women working 
in industry. 


ROOSEVELT LEGISLATION CHALLENGED 
Those were the pre-New Deal decisions of the 
Supreme Court: that touched off fireworks be- 
cause of their effect on questions of concern to 
large numbers of-individual citizens. Long pe- 
riods found the judges out of the public eye. 

All was changed with the coming of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

For the first two years little happened. Then 
came January, 1935, and the start of a rapid 
series of eight decisions that led to the pres- 
ent move by President Roosevelt to change the 
membership of the Supreme Court. 

In that January decision, the Court held that 
Congress- had delegated too much power to the 
President. Events then moved swiftly. 

Devaluation of the dollar was severely criti- 
cized in a February decision. The pension act 
for railroad workers was thrown out on May 6. 
NRA met the'same fate on May 27 along with 
the Frazier-Lemke law designed to give a mor- 
atorium to farm‘ debtors. 

The New Deal farm program was jolted in 
January, 1936, followed in May by an upset to 
the municipaljbankruptcy act and the Guffey 
Coal act, which had set up a “little NRA” for 
the soft coal industry. 


DECISIONS AFFECTED MILLIONS 

Several million workers and farmers were af- 
fected by these decisions. 

They were followed last November by an 
election which returned Mr. Roosevelt to office 
by a vote of record proportions, which he in- 
terpreted as a mandate to carry forward his 
New Deal program. 

Eight. times in two years legislation of eco- 
nomic importance approved by President Roose- 
velt had gone to Court only to be upset. 

This quick glance over history discloses the 
reason for strain between the White House and 
the Supreme Court or between the White House 
and the Constitution. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


a favor eventual approval by Cons 

gress of a compromise plan for altering thé 
judiciary, particularly the Supreme Court, 

Compromise now getting the most discussion 


would provide: 


First, a limit to two on the number of Suy 
preme Court justices the President would be 
empowered to appoint to serve with justices 


reaching the age limit set by Congress instead 


of the six suggested by Mr. Roosevelt. 
Second, an age limit of 75 for Supreme Court 


justices instead of the 70 suggested by the 


President. 

White House approval is likely fora proposal 
—backed by left wing members of Congress— 
for a Constitutional a 
powers ol Congress over interstate commerce, 
Door is not closed to that approach. 


AMENDMENT MAY BE NEEDED 
Need of an to achieve Adminis- 
tration objectives for regulation of hours and 


amendment 


wages may be shown by Supreme Court deci- 
sion, important advisers of President are warn- 
ing him, before a real test is had in Congress 
on his court plan. 

Defending officials do not hide their qualms 
over the fate of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act which now is before the Court for decision. 

An adverse unanimous decision in this case 
would show futility of hoping to secure more 
liberal interpretation of the present interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution by chang- 


ing the personnel of the Court, 


Mr. Roosevelt's strategy for the immediate 
future, now taking shape, calls for the follow- 
ing: 

Keeping the spotlight centered on the Sus 
preme Court as Congress and the country de- 
bate the President's proposal. 


Using the plan for reorganizing the vast ad- 
ministrative machinery of the government to 
bolster the argument for a change in the judi- 
cial branch. This argument can have practical 
meaning for members of Congress. 

A probable conference to determine on a plan 
for bringing back Federal regulation of mini« 
mum wages and maximum hours, 

Drafting of an omnibus bill that would give 
back to agriculture all of the powers, and more 
too, that were lost through the Supreme Court 
AAA. 


Heat is to be applied on Congress through 


decisions upsetting tne 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Wide World 


STRIKE SEQUEL—THEY SHAVED 
Eyes focused on Detroit where negotiations for the 
auto strike settlement took place, these sit-downers 
in Flint who had resolved not to shave until a settle- 
ment was reached made a bee line for the nearest 

barber shop as soon as the news was announced. 
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Wanted: Farmlands for 
3,000,000 Tenants 


“Land-hungry people.” Debts, taxes, 
and rents. Improved use of soil. 


COMMON idea is that the backbone of this na- 
i tion is made up of millions of contented til- 


lers of the soil, owning the land that they 
work for a living. 
Not many years ago this idea was correct. Good 


land only recently had been given away for the 
proving of title. Agriculture was relatively pros- 
perous compared with industry. 

But something has been happening. 

Today, Government records show, just about half 
of this country’s 6,000,000 farmers rent the land that 
they till. Of the 3,000,000 who farm the land to 
which they hold title, about 1,500,000 have a mort- 
gage against their places. Each year a large num- 
ber of these mortgaged farm homes slip away from 
their nominal owners into the hands of tenants. 

So serious did Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, view this trend that he encouraged Con- 
gress two years ago to begin to do something about 
it. Right after election President Roosevelet set 
about giving consideration to the problem as well. 

He named a committee to report to him on a 
program of action that could be given an early 
Start. 

The committee now is reporting to him with a 
quota of recommendations that propose something 
little short of a mild revolution in basic policies of 
land ownership in this country. 

They want: 

First.—To check speculation in land. The nor- 
mal procedure for many American farmers over 
the years has been to go into debt during periods 
of high prices, either to make improvements on 
their land or to buy more land. Land values nat- 
urally rose. Then, when a depression came, they 
quickly lost their farms. As a result, much of the 
land that was given away by the Government less 
than 75 years ago long since has been heavily mort- 
its owners. 


gaged and lost to 


CHECKING SPECULATION 


Government control over interest rates on farm 
mortgages and over farm credit will be used to try 
to stabilize land prices. But more than that, the 
President's committee proposes that a new Federa! 
ta% be established that would take away from the 
ov ber almost all of any gain realized through the 
éa.¢ of property bought within three years of its 
#aie. 

This plan is designed to make speculation haz- 
ardous and unprofitable. 

Second. To help present tenant farmers become 
farm owners. The idea is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should buy farms and then resell those 
farms to present renters on long-term contracts at 
low rates of interest. 

Any ambitious venture into this program would 
cost an imposing array of billions of dollars, sc 
that the first move will be experimental and on a 
small scale. 

Annual payments to the Government for pur- 
chase of farms would be on the basis of a fixed 
percentage of the income from the land rather 
than in terms of a definite number of dollars. This 
is designed to eliminate some of the hazard of de- 
fault in periods of crop failure or depressed prices. 

The big problem in this program would be to 
pick out the individuals who would be favored by 
the Government. A $10,000,000 annual expenditure 
is proposed, which would provide for no more than 
2,000 to 2.500 farmers each year, out of the 3,000,000 
who will be expecting a chance at land ownership. 

Third. To retire poor land from use. The Presi- 
dent’s committee decided that about 100,000,000 
acres being farmed in this country is unable +o 
support the families tilling the soil. 

This land would be purchased by the Govern- 
ment in lots of from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 acres a 
year until it is retired from use and returned to 
grass or trees. 


STABILIZING LAND USE 

Fourth. To encourage individual States to change 
their laws in a way to make tenancy more attrac- 
tive to those who will never have a chance to be 
favored with a Government-purchased farm. 

The tenancy laws of this country are said to en- 
‘courage abuse of land and lack of stability. Eng- 
Jand has a system of laws that make tenancy fully 
aS attractive as ownership. The Federal Govern- 
ment lacks authority to enact similar laws. There- 
fore, the President's committee urges the States 
to do so. 

Essentially, the plan would be to require that 
landlords must compensate tenants for permanent 


improvements made on the property and tenants 
must compensate landlords for any deterioration 
or damage. Leases would be for long periods, ter- 
minable only six month's notice. (For other devel- 


17.) 


opments, 


see page 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
THE WEEK'S NEWS AND ITS MEANING 
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TEAM whistles roared, loudspeakers blared, 

klaxons squawked, tin horns tooted. It was 
“Armistice Day” in the General Motors “sit- 
down” strike war. Out of the two beleaguered 
plants at Flint, Mich., marched the “sit-down- 
ers,” lustily cheering and singing “Solidarity 
Forever.” Some of them wore whiskers 44 days 
old. A profuse growth of whiskers as well as 
other bristly problems can be developed in 44 
days of industrial strife. 

The week on the GM battlefront opened none 
too auspiciously, with a “sit-down” situation 
prevailing all ‘round. The strikers were sitting 
down in the Flint factories. More than 100,000 
other workers in 30 cities were sitting down, 
temporarily jobless, in their homes. The sheriff 
was sitting down with a court order for evict- 
ing the Flint strikers unenforced, because Gov- 
ernor Frank Murphy of Michigan thought it un- 
wise to permit National Guardsmen to aid in 
executing the ouster. 

But the most important “sit-down” group of 
all were officials of the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union and the General Motors Corpo- 
ration, whom Governor Murphy tenaciously 
kept sitting around a conference table. For 
John L. Lewis, CIO’s doughty chief, a more re- 
cumbent position than a sit-down was necessi- 
tated when, smitten with flu, he had to take to 
his bed, and some of the parleying was carried 
to his hotel sick room. 

Darkly dubious seemed outlook for settle- 
ment. Then came the dawn, at 2:30 o'clock 
Thursday morning. Peace ,terms had been 
reached! (For full details of the terms of the 
settlement, see Page 9.) 

As the strike ended, ‘General Motors an- 
nounced a wage increase of five cents an hour 
for all employes—an annual aggregate of $25,- 
000,000. Feb. 15 was set for resumption of plant 
operations, FebA6Sfor opening of collective 
bargaining negotiations. 


As motor production 


hummed into high again 
OF NATION-WIDE the Midwest, West 
STRIKE EPIDEMIC coast business jubilated 


in the revival stimulus coming as result of set- 
tlement of the three-months shipping strike. 
But reopening of the strike loomed as a possi- 
bility as three ship unions sent a protest mes- 
sage to President Roosevelt against operation 
of the new Copeland Maritime Act, with its 
continuous discharge book feature that seamen 
claim can become a blacklisting weapon. 

Elsewhere on the strike epidemic chart were 
recorded varied symptoms of aggravation or al- 
leviation of the industrial malaise. As a 5 per 
cent pay raise ended a three-months shutdown 
in the J. I. Case farm machinery plants at 
Racine, Wis., a “seal-in” strike developed with 
novel technique at the Detroit Nash-Kelvinator 
plant. There strikers inside barred out officials 
and other workers by welding iron bars across 
plant entrances. 

Twenty surgical operations were postponed 


VARIED PHASES 
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+ by a brief “sit-down” strike in a Brooklyn hos- 


pital. More ominous in New York City loomed 
possibility of a service tie-up in apartment 
buildings. A “sit-down” strike of elevator men, 
Manhattan “cliff dwellers” feared, would be- 
come a “walk-up” strike for them, In Baltimore, 
a barrage of bottles and rocks flew in taxi strike 
rioting that police broke up. 

At Washington, the nine Supreme Court jus- 
tices, outwardedly unperturbed by the new po- 
litical battle raging ‘round their heads, heard 
arguments in suits testing constitutionality of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, with Govern- 
ment attorneys alluding to current national 
strike troubles as pointing to need for this law. 
(A detailed article will be found on Page 7.) 

As to need of enlarging the Court, according 
to President Roosevelt's plan, nation-wide popu- 
lar reaction began to simmer and to seethe, in 
public meetings, radio forums, thousands of 
telegrams winging to Capitol Hill, and pro and 
con resolutions proposed and passed by various 
State legislatures. (See Page 3.) 


Industrial and political 

I$ ABATING ALONG developments tempor- 

arily deflected focus of 

THE MISSISSIPPI popular attention from 

the floods—though they continued an acute 

major concern for hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons in the affected areas. 

Misfortunes proverbially never come singly. 
Flood-smitten Evansville, Ind., last week tasted 
bitterness of the proverb when a cyclone swept 
down and unroofed many of the houses that had 
been left undamaged by the flood. In addition 
to flood menace, Tiptonville, Tenn., experienced 
a minor earthquake and Memphis was drenched 
by a cloudburst. 

In general, though, anxious tension relaxed in 
the Midwest area of swirling waters. As the 
Mississippi flood crest advanced down river 
there was increasing confidence the l¢vee and 
spillway system would avert major-disaster in 
that section. Up-river, and along the Ohio, the 
tremendous task of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation continued to be attacked with determina- 
tion and courage. 

Slower than flood, a grinding glacier was re- 
ported as threatening to crunch homes in its 
path in Alaska. Farther South in some States 
blinding blizards buried automobile travelers, 
cut off communications. 

Speed as a Townsend spender was demon- 
strated last week by Mrs. Reta Freeman, 68- 
year-old widow, in second month of the Chelan, 
Wash., Townsend “laboratory test.” All her 
$200 was gone in just nine days—but she had 
laid in provisions for the next six months. 


MENACE OF FLOOD 


Simultaneously at 


Washington, Dr. Francis 
DR. TOWNSEND IN E. Townsend, founding 


CONTEMPT CASE — father of the OARP, 
registered gay equanimity at possible pros- 
pect of having Uncle Sam furnish him 
provisions behind jail bars. In jail, chaffed 
the doctor, he might be able to pursue 


“NOT GUILTY,” SAYS 





his OARP organization work with “fewer in- 
terruptions.” As result of his “walk-out” on 
the Congress Townsend investigating commit- 
tee hearings last year, he was arraigned last 
week on contempt charges and, pleading not 
guilty, had his hearing set for Feb. 23. Two of 
his lieutenants, Clinton B. Wunder and John 
Keifer, pleaded guilty to the contempt charges, 
were fined $100 apiece and sentenced to a year 
in jail—and their sentences were suspended and 
they were placed on probation. 

Grimmer was the law in its continued West 
Coast pursuit of Mattson kidnap-murder clues. 
A former convict was arrested as a suspect and 
a mysterious red-headed woman hunted as his al- 
leged accomplice. Later, however, the suspect 
was cleared and released. 

“Red-headed” in another sense and more per- 
turbed than Tennyson’s mild “Lady of Shalott” 
were certain Shalotte, N. C., women. Four of 
them claimed night-riding vigilantes had not 
only whipped them but clipped off their hair. 
Two male victims of another flogging in that 
section said that after a whipping, the night- 
riders had ceremoniously held a prayer service 
over them. The sheriff appealed for Federal 
aid, on ground that the gang had used the mails 
to threaten prospective victims. Farmers of the 
region began arming against depredations of the 
mysterious atackers, 


Lincoln’s birthday 


OF GEN. SHERMAN again brought its unfurl- 
ing of flags and of ora- 


STIRS PROTESTS tory. Leading celebra- 
tion was that of the National Republican Club 
in New York City, featuring an address by 
former Gov. Alf M. Landon, Lincoln’s current 
successor as titular head of the Republican 
Party. His speech, broadcast by radio, carried 
a plea for submergence of partisanship in the 
consideration of grave national issues. 

‘From the days when Lincoln was war-time 
President more than 70 years ago came echoes 
in legislative halls of two Southern State 
Capitols. Stamps before have caused trouble in 
our history, when Americans vigorously pro- 
tested the Stamp Act. Little thought Post- 
master General Farley that his plan to delight 
philatelists with new stamps bearing portraits 
of Civil War generals would strike flame from 
the ashes that Gen. W. T. Sherman left in wake 
of his destructive 1864 march to the sea. But 
Georgia and South Carolina lawmakers passed 
ringing resolutions of protest against Sherman's 
prospective appearance on a postage stamp. 

However, as millions of the new 3-cent stamps 
bearing portraits of Generals Grant, Sherman, 
and Sheridan already have been printed, to go 
on sale Feb. 17, protests could not halt the is- 
sue, Post Office Department officials said. They 
added reminder that a later issue of 4-cent 
stamps is coming out, bearing portraits of Con- 
federate Generals Robert E. Lee and “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, Facetious unofficial commenta- 
tors suggested ancient foemen would have a 
good chance to “lick” General Sherman when 
they affixed his stamp on their letters. 


POSTAGE “MARCH” 








Washinaton Whispers: 





Test of party regularity during 
the next few months will be the | 
attitude of individual members of 
the House and Senate toward 
President Roosevelt's plan to 
change the Supreme Court. Word 
to this effect is being carried to 


+ Congress opposition to strength- 
ing the Walsh-Healey Act by ad- 
ditional amendments is likely to 
be engendered, insiders say, if the 
Department of Labor in enforcing 
the law adopts the policy of dis- 
regarding regional differentials in 


+ early court test. 


x* * * 


Large numbers 
of employers have made no effort 
to sign up under the Social Se- 
curity Act and the same is true of 
several million workers. 


* of general plans for revising the 

procedure of census taking which 
| contemplate sharp changes in the 
| decennial census. 


x * * 


Social Security Board experts are 


Congressmen. 
28 


Federal Reserve Board, Admin- 
istration insiders say, is angling to 
get control of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in the event there is a Gov- 


ernmental reorganization. 
/ 


x * * 


Those in a position to know say 
Mr. Roosevelt met a rather cool re- 
sponse when he outlined to the 
Cabinet his plan for increasing 
the size of the Supreme Court. 
The Cabinet as well as Congress 
was caught by surprise, but voted 
in favor of the idea. 





setting minimum wages. 
: © « 


Although the ink is hardly dry on 
the President's signature to the 
$789,000,000 relief deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, Harry L. Hop- 
kins, WPA Administrator, already 
is preparing to have him ask Con- 
gress for an additional appropria- 
tion to cover costs of flood relief. 
Guesses are being made that a to- 
tal of $200,000,000 more will be re- 
quested. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
moving slowly in enforcing col- 
lection of payroll taxes so as to 


avoid projecting the issue to an 


PWA is making an attempt to get 
two years’ extension on its au- 
thority to make loans and grants 
from the approximately $200,- 
000,000 still remaining from the 
money allotted for that purpose 
last year. But PWA officials say 
privately that the outlook is not 
good for future activities of this 
nature, particularly if the Presi- 
dent insists on confining Federal 
allocations to payments for wages 
of worke-s taken from relief rolls. 


. & @ 


Plans for a census of population 
and employment are still being 
urged by the Census Bureau and 
other statistical agencies of the 
Government. The census, taken 
some time this year, would be part 


speeding up preparations to sub- 
mit recommendations for amend- 
ment of the Social Security Act. 
Work of the Board in this respect 
is being stimulated by demands 
from Congress leaders and recom- 
mendations expressed by a number 
of private agencies. 


x** * 


The story is going the rounds that 
opponents of change in the Court 
are adopting this strategy. If 
they fail to block enactment of the 
proposed bill they will oppose con- 
firmation of any new justices the 
President may name. Only a ma- 
jority vote is needed to change the 
Court mmbrship, but a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate is needed for 


| confirmation of new justices. 














—Underwood & Underwood 
ERROR—THE CO-PILOT 


Four out of five recent airplane accidents in which 
26 persons lost their lives were “primarily due to 
pilots’ errors” according to official reports made pub- 
lic at a recent Federal air transport safety confer- 
ence. Photo shows Major R. W. Schroeder, Chief, 
Airplane Inspection Service, Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, who investigated the accidents, going over 
the report with Eugene Vidal, Diréctor of the Bureau. 





Newsgran x 3 s 


Death in the Air: 
Averting Tragedies 


Human element and disaster. New 
technical aids. Radio beams and 
static. 


ID a mirage trick into disaster the airliner pilot 

who, crashing into San Francisco Bay on 
February 9, added 11 fatalities to the 31 which 
have occurred on transport routes since Decem- 
ber 15? 

That was one of the questions to which answers 
were sought by the Department of Commerce com- 
mittee of inquiry, just ready to break up after 
recommending a long list of safety aids. 

The explanation suggested as the cause of the San 
Francisco disaster was made by a ship pilot, who de- 
clared that the hills beyond the bay had appeared 
at the time to become part of the Bay bridge. 

In the most searching investigation yet con- 
ducted, the department had brought together, not 
only technical experts and officials of airlines, but 
also those pilots who have been through accidents 
and have survived. 

President Roosevelt invited this group of death- 
grazing aviators to meet him personally at the 
White House. Among those who had most to tell 
of the hazards which still beset man’s safest air- 
craft was Dick Merrill, airline pilot and Trans- 
atlantic aviator. 

The {chievement which gave special point to 
Mr. Merrill’s advice was the “pancake” landing of 
his airliner in the mountains of Pennsylvania with 
the loss of the plane but without any serious in- 
jury to the passengers. 

Application of greater skill in the handling of 
aircraft was one objective in the recommendations 
which the department’s committee made public. 
Methods suggested include a system of training on 
the grounds, by which pilot efficiency may De 
checked, and more exhaustive instruction in air 
navigation. It was explained that some pilots have 
misjudged their position, particularly in bad 
weather, when a more complete mastery of direc- 
tional and homing devices might have saved them 
from error. 

Two other proposals for guarding against failure 
of the human element were, first, that a stricter 
check be kept on the mental and physical condition 
of the pilots and, second, that two fully trained 
pilots should be present on each airliner instead of 
one pilot and a relatively less experienced co-pilot. 


A TWO-PART PROGRAM 


Since many of the steps proposed are expensive, 
the committee divided them into two parts, one 
being recommended for immediate adoption and 
the other group for later use whea further study 
has been brought to bear upon them. 

Among those on which immediate action 
recommended are these technical safeguards: 

1—A second line of defense in case the direc- 
tional radio beams fail. This is a direction finder, 
which would act as an auxiliary means of naviga- 
tion and as a check on the accuracy of the radio 
beams. 

2.—Installation of so-called homing devices on all 
planes. By means of this instrument, a plane can 
tune in on any Federal radio station and set his 
plane’s course directly toward it. He may also cal- 
culate from it the direction in which he wishes to go 
and steer accordingly. These are the devices on 
which the iives of passengers and crew depend 
when the weather blots out the ordinary landmarks, 

3.—Equipping planes with an “anti-static shield.” 
When rain and snow isolate a plane and its human 
cargo, not oniy from a view of the land, but also 
from radio signals and voice communication, chance 
rides at the controls. The recommended device is 
to prevent such isolation by eliminating static. 


LAX ENFORCEMENT 

Meanwhile a committee of the Senate, headed by 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, is preparing 
to report legislative changes which may go deeper, 
The commitiee had criticized severely the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s handling of air commerce, stat- 
ing that its personnel was not sufficiently de- 
termined in enforcing regulations. The committee 
has under advisement giving Government officials 
authority to prevent a pilot taking off under certain 
specified conditions of weather. 

One reason jor the concern over airplane fatali- 
ties: Public confidence in air travel must be 
maintained if this form of transportation is to de- 
velop, and in the event of war a highly developed 
air fleet and a body of trained pilots is a condition 
of military strength. 

The number of air passengers carried last year 
excecded a million for the first time, an increase of 
37 per cent over 1935. The weight of express trans- 
ported almost doubled. 
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{Continued From Page 1.] 
(1) jobs, (2) organized labor, and 
(3) organized agriculture. 

American farmers, figuratively, 
are to get the world with a fence 
around it. 

Administration plans, which 
stand a four to one chance of ap- 
proval by Congress would give 
them the following: 

Subsidies of $500,000,000 on 
a relatively permanent annual 
basis, with larger subsidies in 
times of big crops. 

Stronger voluntary and com- 
pulsory production contro! than 
called for in the original AAA. 

Insurance against the hazards 
of weather and insects with the 
cost of insurance borne partly by 
general taxation. 

Cash and credit advances to in- 
dividual farmers who want to 
work their way from tenancy 
into farm ownership. 

Price-fixing loans on major 
crops, coupled with government- 
financed storage of surplus com- 
modities. 

Shift of the cost of the pro- 
gram largely to the shoulders of 
instead of 


income tax payers, 

consumers as originally pro- 
vided. 

Prospective labor legislation 


at present session of Congress 
will include tightening of some 
of obvious defects of Walsh- 
Healey Act. Labor and Admin- 
istration leaders sponsoring such 
legislation will run into oppo- 
sition not only of business in- 
terests but also of Government 
departments which are finding 
that the act interferes with their 
purchasing programs. 

The Administration's recipro- 
cal trade policy bill, already ap- 
proved by the House, will emerge 
soon from the Senate Finance 
Committee and will pass Senate 
after considerable sharp shoot- 
ing from the Republicans. 

Efforts of the American Bank- 
ers Association to have Congress 
eliminate Postal Savings System 
as a competitor to private banks 
are foredoomed to failure. 

Chances now that the 
Treasury will go into the money 
market on the March quarterly 
financing date. Recent floods have 
required unexpectedly large out- 
lays for relief and the cash work- 
ing balance of the Treasury is 
only a trifle over one billion dol- 
lars, a relatively low sum. 

Some new regulations are likely 
to be forthcoming soon to miti- 
gate the effect of the large in- 
flux of gold into this country. 
Discouragement of investments 
by foreigners in American com- 
panies probably will result. 
Heavier taxation of such invest- 
ments than is now levied is be- 
ing given serious consideration. 


are 





+ BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE PRESIDENTS COURT PLAN + 


Kecnsquatca » 4! + 


The program in Congress. Po- 
sitions of leaders. Voices of 
the voters. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S plan to 
revamp the judiciary, touching 
off a veritable “battle of the 

century” and plunging the President 
into the biggest fight of his career, 
brings to a climax four years of 
Stirring events. 

The plan calls for appointment of 
additional judges in Federal courts, 
one for each justice who does not 
retire after reaching 70% years of 
age. Retiring justices would be paid 
tull salary. A second feature of the 
plan entitles the Government to be 
represented in every case involving 
the validity of a Federal law and 
provides for appeal of such cases di- 
rectly from the District courts to 
the Supreme Court. 


THE BATTLE IS ON 

Immediately upon presentation py 
the President to Congress of the bill 
he wanted, opposition broke fortn 
in thundering volume. The Presi- 
dent gave every sign of having 
expected it. He took charge of the 
campaign in person, directing every 
move with a closeness which he had 


not shown in any issue since he 
took office. 
Yet the proverbial man from 


Mars, after reading the terms of the 
bill, would have had difficulty in 
discovering from its technical lan- 
guage just what provoked such an 
attack, for instance, as that of Sen- 
ator Hiram W. Johnson (Rep.), of 
California, who declared: 

“The issue, stripped of its verbiage, 
seems to me plain: 
gress make the Supreme Court sub- 
servient to the Presidency? The 
implications of this are so grave 
and far-reaching that I can do but 
one thing, and that is to oppose to 
the limit of my capacity this ex- 
traordinary legislation.” 

On the other side, supporters of 
the plan pointed out that the power 
of the Supreme Court would be left 
exactly where it had been; that the 
procedure contemplated was pro- 
vided in the Constitution so that the 
judiciary also might be checked just 
as the legislature and executive are 
subject to checks. 


SIX MIGHT RETIRE 

The true inwardness of the strug- 
gle is apparent only when two ad- 
ditional facts are told. One of them 
is that there are six members of the 
Supreme Court who would be eligi- 
ble for retirement under the plan, 
and if they did not retire, an addi- 
tional six justices might be ap- 
pointed. The second fact is that 
the court has interpreted the Con- 
stitution in a sense which has 
blocked the chief economic and so- 
cial laws of this Administration. 

This historic crisis has been in 
the making since the third day of 
March, 1933, when Mr. Roosevelt, 
taking the helm of the ship of state, 
spoke thus about the possibility of 
carrying out his purposed action in 
a great national crisis: 

“Our Constitution is so simple and 
so practical that it is possible al- 
ways to meet extraordinary needs 
by changes in emphasis and ar- 
rangements without the loss of 
essential forms.” 


THE NEW DEAL LAWS 

With these words was inaugurated 
an Administration which saw the 
adoption of laws seeking, among 
other things, to: 

1.—Restore an economic balance 
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Shall the Con- 
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Deep Questions of Constitutional Rule, Fate of 





Social and Economic Laws at Issue 


by readjusting prices, placing a 
floor beneath wages and a ceiling 
above hours of work. 

2.—Reestablish the solvency of 
agriculture by regulating production 
on the nation’s farms. 

3.—Raise the standard of living 
by strengthening the bargaining 
power of laborers. 

Nearly all these laws relied on the 
existence of an emergency as at 
least partial support for their va- 
lidity. By their temporary char- 
acter they gave recognition to the 
fact that they attempted to do what 
had never before been attempted 
under the Constitution—to make the 
Government an economic agent as 
distinguished from a political one 


COURTS IN ACTION 

For the space of a year the going 
was relatively smooth, except for 
the warning of a number of lower 
court or circuit court decisions 
holding parts of all of these laws 
unconstitutional. 

By the narrowest of margins the 
gold revaluation law was upheld 
when it came before the Supreme 
Court. 

Then by a narrow margin also 
one section of the National Recov- 
invalid—the 


ery Act was declared 
section granting Federal control 
over oil production. An excessive 


grant of power from Congress to the 
President was given as the ground 
for invalidating the measure. 

The next blow to the Administra- 
tion’s program was a _ staggering 
one. It was a unanimous decision 
that Federal ccntrol of wages, 
hours, prices and iabor relations in 
manufacturing industry had no 
basis in the Constitution. 

The sweeping character 
decision, which ruled that manu- 
facture, even when dependent on 
materials crossing State lines, had 
no direct effect on interstate com- 
merce, appeared to undermine the 
foundation of the new economic 
laws. 


1,000 PLANS STUDIED 

Then it was that the President 
made his famous statement charg- 
ing that the Court had relegated 
the country to the horse-and-buggy 
days. He added that, in the next 
five or ten years, the American peo- 
ple must face the issue of enabling 
their Government to accomplish 
what they wish it to accomplish. 
From that time he began to study 
plans, he recently revealed, which 
would “modernize” the Government. 


of this 


More than a thousand in all re- 
ceived consideration. 
Other court decisions followed, 


extending further the territory for- 
bidden to Congress. One of the most 
important was the invalidation of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
the Court holding that farm pro- 
duction is purely a local matter and 
that Congress, in making grants to 
farmers, may not exact as a con- 
ditions for these grants that produc- 
tion be controlled. 

The next cnapter in the contro- 
versy was the enactment of a series 
of laws which attempted to accom- 
plish the same purpose as the in- 
validated ones but without running 
into the same snags as the earlier 
laws had. Among them were the 
National Labor Relations Act, the 
Guffey Coal Act, the Walsh-Healey 
Act setting up labor standards for 
those contracting with the Govern- 
ment, and the Soil Conservation 
Act. 


VOICE OF ELECTORATE 

Of these new laws, the Guffey 
Coal Act was struck down. The 
others have yet to meet a final test. 

Then came the elections of 1936. 
President Roosevelt lost no oppor- 
tunity to emphasize his belief that 
the Constitution was sufficiently 
flexible to permit the National Gov- 
ernment to solve national problems. 
He reiterated his purpose to achieve 
the ends which the invalidated laws 
had sought to achieve. In his last 
speech of the campaign at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, he told 
the nation that for all these objec- 
tives he had just begun to fight. 

The electors answered with a land- 
Slide for the President. 

During the waiting period between 
the election and the opening of the 
President’s new term, speculation 
buzzed over the question whether 
the President would: 

1.—Seek a Constitutional amend- 
ment. 

2—Seek to alter 
Court’s power. 

3.—Seek to alter the Court’s atti- 
tude. 

His address on the state of the 
Union and his inaugural address ap- 
peared to cast the choice for course 
number 3. Yet the question re- 
mained open as to method. Would 
he wait for nature to take its course, 
giving him the opportunity to ap- 
point new justices as death re- 
moved certain members already at 
an advanced age? 

Before the President disclosed his 


the Supreme 





| but such justice of 


hand, a conference had been ar- 
ranged to take place next month 
under the leadership of Senator 
George W. Norris (Ind.), of Ne- 
braska. 

Senator Norris himself favored 
two Constitutional amendments. 


One would limit the tenure of all 
Federal judges, including those of 
the Supreme Court. The other 
would give Congress the same power 
to override a Supreme Court ruling 
of invalidity as it has to override 
a Presidential veto, namely, by a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses. This 
procedure in effect would make the 
Constitution a flexible document 
similar to that of Great Britain. 
Senator Asrmrst favored an 
amendment which would give Con- 
gress power to regulate agriculture, 
commerce, industry and labor. 
Others of the group planning the 
conference favored an amendment 
which would give Congress power 
to legislate for the general welfare 
grant the Federal Government 
power to regulate all business hav- 
ing merely an indirect effect on in- 
terstate commerce, and restore the 
term “due process of law” to its orig- 
inal meaning of regular procedure 
before a court. By interpretation it 
has come to mean practically a 
guarantee of property rights. 


THREE OPPOSING FORCES 

So when President Roosevelt put 
an end to the guessing by pro- 
posing the judicial changes de- 
scribed, he had the task not only 
of meeting the opposition ranged 
against the body of New Deal laws 
and against ‘tampering’ with the 
courts, but also of winning the sup- 
port of his seasoned followers who 
believe that the proposal does not 
go far enough. 

The battle in Congress took this 
course: 

The Judiciary Committee of the 
House, in a surprise move, reported, 
not Mr. Roosevelt's bill, but two 
other measures already before it. 
One of these was a bill which, in 
effect, would permit Supreme Court 
justices to retire on full pay just as 
lower court judges have been able 
to do. The hope expressed by some 
proponents was that, if certain jus- 
tices retire, the President’s measure 
would not be pushed or would be 
compromised. Such an eventuality 
would permit the President imme- 
diately to name several new men to 
fill the vacancies. 


HOUSE APPROVES PLAN 

The measure was adopted by the 
House by a vote of 315 to 75. 

In full text, it reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assem- 
bled, That justices of the Supreme 
Court are hereby granted the same 
rights and privileges with regard to 
retiring, instead of resigning, grant- 
ed to judges other than justices of 
the Supreme Court by Section 260 
of the Judicial Code, and the Pres- 
ident shall be authorized to appoint 
a successor to any such justice of 
the Supreme Court so retiring from 
regular active service on the bench, 
the Supreme 
Court so retired may nevertheless 
be called upon by the Chief Justice 
and be by him authorized to per- 
form such judicial duties in any 
judicial circuit as such retiring jus- 
tice may be willing to undertake.” 

The second measure reported by 
the Judiciary Committee coincided 
with one portion of the President’s 
plan. It. provided for speeding up 
cases from the lower courts directly 
to the Supreme Court when the va- 
lidity of a Federal law was at stake. 
To vote on this measure would be 
to vote on a part of the President’s 
plan. 


SECOND BILL HALTED 

This bill was not brought up for 
discussion. The reason? President 
Roosevelt so requested. He had ap- 
proved the one which passed. 

It became apparent that the 
President was opposed to com- 
promise, particularly refusing to let 
the two main parts of his proposal 
be voted on separately. He set his 
face even against the idea of Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Robinson that 
the retiring age be made 75 years 
instead of 70. 

When his aides indicated that the 
bitterest struggle would take place 
in the Senate, Mr. Roosevelt sum- 
moned to conference most of the 
members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

A number of them were openly 
opposed to the plan, notably Sen- 
ators Van Nuys, of Indiana, and 
Connally, of Texas, both Democrats. 
The Republican members, Austin 
and Borah, were hostile. Senator 
Norris came out from one of the 
conferences stating that the plan 
was “bad and inadequate.” He ob- 
jected to the precedent of increas- 





ing the Court’s numbers, holding 
that eventually it might become as 
large as Congress. But he declined 
to say that he would oppose the bill. 

A statement was issued from the 
White House showing the line of 
argument which was being used. 

Senators were asked whether 
they would be in favor of the plan 
were it not complicated by the Su- 
preme Court’s invalidation of a large 
part of the New Deal program. In 
that case it would, the President in- 
timated, be a clear case of relieving 
the burden on the judiciary and 
speeding up the administration of 
justice. 

When most Senators agreed on 
this point, the President, it was in- 
dicated, called attention to their 
favorable vote for legislation that 
had been invalidated. 

The President argued that a Con- 
stitutional amendment would be a 
very slow process, postponing until 
the present generation of children 
became aged the time when liberal 
social and economic laws would be 


+ enacted. He pointed to the action 
of the Senate of Texas, which had 
passed a resolution opposing the 
present court change, as an instance 
of the forces that would delay an 
amendment to the fundamental law. 
The legislature, he said, is composed 
almost entirely of lawyers, many of 
them qualified to plead before the 
Supreme Court. 

State legislatures throughout the 
country passed numerous memorials 
to Congress on one side of the dis- 
pute or the other. (An account of 
these moves will be found on page 
13.) 


| THE TIME ELEMENT 

From sources opposed to the 
President’s plan came the assertion 
that a Constitutional amendment 
might be secured in about a year, 
particularly if the amendment were 
drawn so as to be ratified by consti- 
tutional conventions instead of by 
the legislatures. It was pointed out 
that more than 40 State governors 
are Democratic, making the submis- 
sion of an amendment for ratifica- 
tion a simpler problem. 

A deluge of telegrams and letters 
on the plan descended on Washing- 
ton. Some members of Congress re- 
ported that these messages were 

more numerous than they had receiv- 
ed on any previous occasion. In 


some cases they were declared to be 
almost entirely opposed. Other 
Congressmen stated that earlier 
messages were mostly unfavorable 
but that later the favorable ones be- 
gan to increase in volume. 

The White House secretariat stated 
that, toward the end of the week, 
messages were running about 2-to-1 
in favor of the President’s proposal. 

On the question of need for 
younger or additional justices so as 
to speed up cases on the Federal 
dockets, Judge Merrill E. Otis, of the 
Federal District Court at Kansas 
City, challenged the President’s 
statement used in support of the 
proposed change. 

He ceclared that a report recently 
issued by Attorney General Cume- 
mings showed a smaller degree of 
congestion than had existed for many 
years. The Supreme Court itself, 
he pointed out, habitually disposes 
of all cases within each term. 

Taking up the other side, Samuel 
Untermyer called attention to the 
practice, authorized in 1925, of the 
Supreme Court in refusing at its 
discretion to hear appeals in many 
classes of cases. He said that this 
was a superficial lightening of the 
load but that actually it led to a de- 
nial of review on many closely de- 
cided cases and a substantial denial 
of justice in many instances. 
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GOV. GEORGE H. EARLE 








Governor of 


Pennsylvania 
George H. Earle, 


answers: 


WHOLE-HEARTEDLY support the 
President’s plan for reform of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The reactionary attitude of the 

present court majority has caused 
untold human suffering and colossal 
economic losses. It has struck at the 
foundations of our Government by 
establishing judicial oligarchy su- 
perseding democratic processes of 
government. 


I agree with Abraham Lincoln’s | 


statement that if the whim of a 
Supreme Court majority is to be- 
come the policy of the nation our 
democracy vanishes. 





Governor of Indiana | 


M. Clifford Townsend, 
answers: 


HE recommendations of the Pres- 
ident are eminently practicable 
and reflect his sincere desire to 

serve the nation by strengthen- 
ing the Supreme Court for the ac- 
complishment of its vital constitu- 
tional contribution to the whole life 
of the Republic. 

In my judgment the President’s 
recommendations respecting the Su- 
preme Court if enacted into law 
will bring about the highly desir- 
able results both of retaining for the 
Court the invaluable asset of en- 
lightening experience of the older 
justices and of bringing to the 
Court equaily invaluable asget of 
fresh views, closer contacts with, 
and more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the realities of current eco- 
nomic social and political problems 
and their relation to the exercise by 
Congress of its legitimate powers 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. 





Governor of lowa 
Nelson G. Kraschel, 


answers: 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S plan 
to increase the size of the Su- 
preme Court has much merit. 

If members of the Supreme Court 
prefer to remain in active service 
beyond the normal retirement age in 
other activities it would seem de- 
sirable that some younger men be 
added in order that today’s view- 
point by the generation of today be 
given a proper place in the Court’s 
deliberations. « 

The President’s plan prevents the 
court from being made up entirely 
of men of an advanced age. Gov- 
ernment in all its branches must be 
in tune with the generation it serves 
if the governed are to bow to its 
edicts. 
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SHOULD CONGRESS APPROVE OR DISAPPROVE 
PLAN TO INCREASE SIZE OF SUPREME COURT? 


Governors, College Professors, State Legislators Answer 








NO 


PROPOSAL in years has stirred up so much public 
discussion as the President’s recent message to Con- 


gress asking legislation empowering him to enlarge the 
membership of the Supreme Court. 
Believing that on this momentous question public opin- 
ion was looking for its leadership to important spokes- 
men, The United States News invited expressions by tel- 
egraph from three representative groups located in all 


sections of the land—governors of States, educators, par- 
ticularly college presidents and professors of constitu- 
tional law, and leaders of 41 state legislatures now in ses- 


sion. 


In the case of governors and leaders of legislatures the 
invitations were confined to Democrats because in most 
States they are the majority party which dominates the 


legislative bodies. 











| of carrying the burden 


Governor of 


Oklahoma 


E. W. Marland, 
answers: 


AM completely. in accord with 
the plan of the President to en- 
large the membership of the Su- 
preme Court and replace by younger 
men those members who on ac- 
count of extreme age are incapable 
imposed 


| upon them.... 





| 
| 


| 
| 





Governor of Nevada 


Rich> a Kirman, Sr., 
answers: 


| is quite likely that President 
Roosevelt and Congress will work 
out plans for any changes in Fed- 
eral judiciary acts that may be 
found desirable and necessary. 





Governor of 


New Mexico 
Clyde Tii- 
answers: 


AM in agreement with President 

Roosevelt’s desire to reorganize 

the Federal Courts of the United 
States from the Supreme Court 
down. 

Whether the plan proposed by the 
Presicent will solve the problem I 
do not know but I believe that out 
of the discussion and depate wiull 
come and should come a satisfactory 
plan for reorganization of the 
courts that will speed up the hand- 
ling of litigation in the lower courts 
and prevent for all time to come 
the Supreme Court from assuming 
the -' thority of either the Congress 
0 ecutive branch of our Gov- 


e 
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It is an indisputable fact that 
many cases appealed to the Su- 
preme Court are now denied a hear- 
ing and that litigants who have 
spent much time and money in the 
preparation of their cases never get 
the opportunity to present their oral 
arguments. Justice is being con- 
stantly delayed and frequently de- 
nied under the present rules of the 
court.... 

I believe with the President that 
we need younger men with a for- 
ward-looking viewpoint, and a larger 
number of justices and a better di- 
vision of the labor of the court. 





Governor of 
Rhode Island 


Robert E. Quinn, 


answers: 


7 President’s plan to make 
changes in the judicial sys- 

tem of the United States meets 
with my hearty approval in almost 
every respect. 

I have some misgivings, however, 
about increasing the size of the 
court. I do not believe that 15 men 
can operate as effectively or as ex- 
peditiously as 9 men can. I do 
fecl, however, that retirement at 70 
should be compulsory, I am also in- 
clined to favor a provision requir- 
ing a two-thirds vote to hold un- 
constitutional any act of Congress, I 
believe Congress has power to ac- 
complish this objective without a 
constituuonal amendment. 

I am in complete sympathy with 
the objectives of the President and 
hope they can be realized without 
the delay which a constitutional 
amendment would necessarily en- 
tail. 





Governor of Idaho 
Barzilla W. Clark, 


answers: 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S mes- 

sage is no surprise since pub- 

lic confidence in the infallibility 
of the Supreme Court has been on 
the wane for some time. 

The President’s message is a rec- 
ognition of that fact that times 


| change and that older people some- 


times find it difficult to adapt them- 
selves to such changes. Change is 
inevitable and our task is to adapt 
ourselves to the best use of changed 
conditions. 





Governor of 
South Carolina 
Olin D. Johnston, 


answers: 


HAVE just written President 

Roosevelt the following message 

in regard to Supreme Court re- 
organization: 

“Interest in your Supreme Court 
proposals is widespread in South 
Carolina. I notice, however, that 
certain reactionary individuals and 
newspapers have expressed opposi- 
tion as they have done to almost 
every one of your splendid efforts. 
I wish to reassure you at this time 
that I personally am 100 per cent 
behind you and I am confident that 
you have the unqualified support 
of a vast majority of our people in 
South Carolina.” 


| 


Charles E. Martin 


Professor of Political Science, 
University of Washington, 


answers: 


PPOSE increase in court from 
nine to fifteen because eight- 
seven decision would be no more 
conclusive or representative than 


| five-four decision and because op- 


portunity to appoint so many jus- 
tices should not fall to any one 
President. 

Reconstituting court along either 
conservative or liberal lines most 
unfortunate. It is a court of law 
and not one of policy. Enlarged 
personnel would not appreciably 
facilitate court’s work. 

Favor constitutional amendment 
providing compulsory retirement at 
75 and legislation giving President 





discretionary authority to appoint 
additional younger justices where 
incumbents elect to serve beyond age 
of 70. 

Favor constitutional amendment 
confining original jurisdiction of 
Supreme Court to cases where States 
of Union or foreign states are par- 
ties, confining appellate jurisdiction 
to cases in which the construction 
of the Constitution is drawn in 
question. 





Henry M. Wriston 


Political Scientist, Historian, 
| President, Brown University, 


answers: 


UESTIONS of principle should 
be decided at moments and 
under circumstances when the 

utmost detachment is possible and 
never when principle is palpably 
secondary to momentary expediency. 

Secrecy and suddenness in prepa- 

ration and presentation, haste and 
pressure for adoption of specific 
executive measures without long 
and careful consideration indicate 
the likelihood that principle in this 
case is sacrificed to desire to cir- 
cumvent a constitutional check. 

Therefore I disapprove the cur- 

rent proposal. I do approve the full 
pay optional retirement at 70 and 
would support a proposal to amend 
the Constitution in order to require 
that judges appointed subsequent to 
the adoption of the amendment re- 
tire at 75. 
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Dean Charles E. Clark 


of the School of Law, 
Yale University, 


answers: 


NSWERING your inquiry, I think 
the President's proposals for 
court reform deserve careful 

consideration on their merits. Many 
of his other suggestions are clearly 
desirable; that for additional ap- 
pointments in place of older judges 
is obviously an attempt to make ap- 
plicable to the Federal judiciary re- 


| tirement provisions well recognized 


in ciyil and professional life gener- 


| ally and found in many state con- 


| system, and the question of constitu- 


stitutions, including those of New 
York and Connecticut. The age 
limit might, however, be as high as 
75. 

These proposals do raise political 
issues, but that can hardly be 
avoided in a democracy. Whether | 
they are adequate and proper for a 
long-range program or whether con- 
Stitutional provisions like those of | 
the states or other constitutional 
reforms might not be preferable may 
well be debated. 

It must be remembered that the 
President’s proposal does not settle 
the question of division of constitu- 
tional power. Conceivably if it be- 
comes effective it may result in a 
Supreme bench which will sustain 
more of the existing federal laws 
than now seems indicated. 

As a long-range plan, however, it 
will operate only as a retirement 


tional amendment to redefine na- 
tional powers is still open. 

The proposal has served some- 
what to confuse supporters of 
amendments, a confusion which 
perhaps he might have avoided or 
lessened had he added to his pro- 
gram support of one or more of the 
proposed amendmer ts. 

A clarification of this point might 
also answer the charge of dictator- 
ship; though that charge seems to 
me based on a misreading of his- 
tory. Absolutism results from popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with an impotent 
government; its remedy is a govern- 
ment with power to act in response 
to public needs and demands. 





Eugene A. Gilmore 
President, University of lowa, 


answers: 


EDERAL Constitution provides for 
a separate and independent ju- 
diciary. 

Life tenure of judges was with 
other devices put in for the express 
purpose of securing independence of 
judges. Proposal indirectly nulli- 
fies or seriously impairs life tenure. 
Change in judges tenure should be 
made, if at all, openly and directly 
by constitutional amendment. 

I do not tnink such change de- 
Sirable or necessary either for ef- 
ficiency or to insure liberal consti- 
tutional interpretation. 





A. C. McLaughlin 


Professor-emeritus, American 
Constitutional History, 
University of Chicago, 


answers: 


HERE is something to be said for 
the retirement of justices be- 
fore they can be charged with 
having outgrown their usefulness, 


| but to make provision whereby a 
| court can be packed to secure de- 


cisions favorable to a specific line of 


' legislation is a shocking disregard 


of elementary constitutional prin- 
ciples. 

A constitutional amendment, 
would, of course, be the suitable way 
to provide for retirement and if 
Congress believes such legislation as 
has been declared void is necessary 
for public well being, the proper 
Step is to submit an amendment ex- 


tending the authority of Congress. 





Delaware 





C. P. Holcomb, Democratic 
Leader, House of Representatives, 


answers: 


THOROUGHLY approve Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s proposal to in- 
crease size of Supreme Court if 


| necessary. 


Our House of Representatives to- 
day (Feb. 10) passed without roll 
call the following resolution refer- 
ring to reforms proposed: “Be it re- 
solved that the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Delaware do 
hereby endorse each and all of tne 
reforms recommended and suggested 
by our President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt,” and further resolved, 
“that Senators Townsend and 
Hughes and Congressman Allen be 
requested to lend their full support 





to recommendations of President.” 





Colorado 
Wayne N. Aspinall, Speaker, House 
of Represeniatives, 


answers: 


OLORADO House of Representa- 
tives yesterday (Feb. 9) adopted 
resolution backing plan of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to reorganize Federal 
Judiciary. 

The liberal thinking people of the 
State of Colorado are of the opin- 
ion that President Roosevelt has 
taken the right step in recom- 
mending to Congress a complete 
reorganization of judicial depart- 

' ment thereby making it possible to 


| 


courts and to secure early decisions 
on important current legislation. 
Past experiences show that the 
Federal Government must have 
early decisions on important legis- 
lative matters. The various dis- 
trict and circuit judges placing dif- | 
ferent construction upon acts of | 
Congress have caused such: con- | 
fusion that lawyers are unable to | 
safely advise their clients. 


speed up the dockets in the Federal | 
| 
| 
| 





New Jersey 
Fred W. De Voe, Majority Leader, 
House of Assembly, 


answers: 


THINK that any changes in the 

United States Supreme Court 
should be approached very cau- 
tiously and very conservatively. 

I am considering the arguments 
for and against the President’s plan 
but have not reached a definite de- 
cision thereon. 





Indiana 


Thurman A. Gottschalk, President 
Pro Tem, Indiana State Senate, 


answers: 

S President Pro Tem of the Sen- 
ate it is a pleasure to inform 
you that the Indiana Senate 

today by an overwhelming majority 
passed a resolution approving in 
every detail the courageous and 
farsighted proposal of President 
Roosevelt for improving the Federal 


judicial system and increasing the | 


What Leaders in State Legislatures Think 


number of judges of the Supreme 
Court. 

It is my personal belief that this 
move is in accord with the desires 


| of the American people. 





New Mexico 


J. V. Taylor, Democratic Leader, 
State House of Representatives 


answers: 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S pro- 
posal would “modernize” our 


Supreme Court, and deserves 


| als but for four 


the support of every sincere citizen. 
| the Government that his fancy leads 


By so doing it would bring into 
being a teamwork between the vari- 
ous branches of Government be- 
spoken by the electorate three 
months ago. 

Just what will emerge from Mr. 
Rocsevelt’s proposal cannot now be 
forecast but certainly the need for 
interpretation of our Constitution in 
the light of conditions and needs ot 
today cannot be ignored. 





New Mexico 


J. Q. Thaxton, Democratic 
Leader, State Senate, 


answers: 


ROPOSAL of President is proper 

exercise of constitutional right 

to recommend consideration of Con- 

gress measures he deems necessary. 

The enactment of proposed legis- 

lation would be proper constitu- 
(Continued on Page 5." 


| controversial 





Edward S. Corwin 


Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Princeton University, 


answers: 


N THE whole I approve the Presi- 
dent’s proposals but I think am- 
ple time should be allowed for 

their discussion. 

Divorced from recent events the 
proposals are generally cesirable 
In their actual setting they are jus- 
tiflable as recognizing the fact that 
the court is today a super-legisla- 
ture, many of whose recent consti- 
tutional decisions rest on highly 
grounds and conflict 
with prior holdings. 

Also the fact that an attempt to 
overcome these deleterious decisions 


| by constitutional amendment might 


take years or even be frustrated by 


| States containing only a small frac- 


tion of the population of the coun- 
try. 





Frederic A. Ogg 


Chairman, Political Science De- 
partment, University of Wisconsin, 
answers: 


AM in favor of certain procedural 
aspects of the President's propos- 
reasons am op- 
posed to his plan for increasing 
the number of Supreme Court jus- 
tices. 

First, for more than a decade the 
court has kept abreast of its docket 
and the increase would mean a loss 
rather than a gain in efficiency with 
close decisions still as possible as 
before. 

Second, packing the Court by 
Presidential appointment in the in- 
terest of a particular program of 
politica! action is contrary to the 
spirit of our institutions. 

Third, the correct mode of work- 
ing for legislation now of doubt- 
ful constitutionality is through con- 
Stitutional amendment, affording 
the people time for deliberation and 
giving them the power of decision 
which is rightfully theirs. 

Fourth, Congress under the pres- 
ent Constitution has no power to 
touch the retirement of justices ex- 
cept by proposing a constitutional 
amendment, 





P. Orman Ray 


Professor of Political Science, 
University of California, 


answers: 


CONSTITUTIONAL amendment 

for compulsory retirement of 
Federal judges at age of 70 would 
be preferable to the President’s 
plan. As, however, the likelihood of 
such an amendment seems remote, 
appointment of additional younger 
judges may forestall curtailment of 
the right of judicial review. 

The late Justice Stephen J. Field 
hoped in 1874 to have the Supreme 
Court enlarged to 18 or more mem- 
bers in order to strengthen the then 
conservative side of the court. 

The recommendation for govern- 
ment representation in private suits 
involving constitutionality and for 
expediting Supreme Court decisions 
upon constitutional questions de- 
serves adoption in considering relief 
of congestion in lower court cal- 
endars. 

The act of 1922 providing for 
transfer of judges seems to have 
been overlooked. 





Harold R. Bruce 


Professor of Political Science, 
Dartmouth College, 


answers: 
Y chief objections to the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for Supreme 


Court personnel enlargement are 
two: It would set an undesirable 


precedent for subsequent tampering | 


with the court by any President 
who found his will jeopardized by 
the court’s position, and it marks a 
wholly undesirable extension of the 
powers of the President both in 
dominating legislative action and in 
revising any structural element of 


him to disapprove. 
The very necessary arbitral func- 
tion of the Court in constitutional 
questions, alike in maintaining the 
Federal system and _ protecting 
private rights against governmental 
encroachment, would be effectively 
negatived by the proposed action. 





Charles G. Haines 


Professor of Political Science, 
University of California, 


answers: 
APPROVE the President’s proposal 
to appoint additional justices 


when members of the bench are 
over 70 years of age and do not re- 
tire. 

I do not favor the plan of secur- 
ing a retirement system by consti- 
tutional] amendment. 
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Harold W. Dodds 


President, Princeton University, 


answers: 


HE President's proposal to en- 

large the membership of the 

Supreme Court is the most 
Startling evidence to date of the 
existence of a temper for absolutism 
in the White House. 

Let no one be misled by the 
plausible arguments in the message 
cleverly designed to neutralize any 
appearance of executive ambitions. 

The issue is not whether the Su- 
preme Court has been right or 
wrong in its treatment of New Deal 
legislation. Nor is it whether the 
Supreme Court justices should re- 
tire at 70 or 90. 

It is not even whether the Su- 
preme Court should continue to 
have the power to declare laws 
void. 

These are important issues which 
should and can be settled by con- 
stitutional methods. 

The real issue is the political in- 
dependence of the courts, from 
executive domination particularly. 

For more than a century Ameri- 
cans have endured the political de- 
pendence of administrative officials 
under the spoils system; now we are 
ordered to accept the political de- 
pendence of the Supreme Court. 

It is time that the citizenry be- 
gan to question whether this con- 
tinuous build-up of emergency situ- 
ations is not preparing public opin- 
ion for the acceptance of total- 
itarianism (Communism, Fascism or 
a cross between the two) at no long 
distant date. 

Americans disapprove when they 
discover that subordinate officials 
have been compelled to file undated 
resignations with a political boss in 
advance of appointment. That a 
clever scheme to accomplish the 
same end with regard to the Su- 
preme Court is being seriously con- 
templated by Congress is terrifying 
to liberals who are familiar with 
the technique of dictators, 
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Erik McK. Eriksson 


Professor of History, University 
of Southern California, 


answers: 


FIND much to approve in the 

President’s plan. 

Proposals to relieve congestion 
in lower courts, to facilitate Supreme 
Court supervision of these courts, 
and to speed appeals in cases in- 
volving constitutional questions 
seem unobjectionable. 

The plan to force justices to re- 
tire from the Supreme Court or 
have votes offset by new appointees 
must be viewed, however, in light of 
the past four years, as a camou- 
flaged scheme to pack the Court 
for the purpose of forcing inter- 
pretations favorable to the New 
Deal. 

Justices should be allowed to re- 
tire voluntarily at age of 70 with 
adequate pensions but should not 
be forced out by law, amendment or 
otherwise. 

Independence of the Judiciary 
must be preserved to safeguard the 
American constitutional system. 





Charles H. Mcllwain 


Professor of Government, 
Harvard University, 


answers: 


S A liberal I am in favor of some 
of the proposed measures clearly 

not legally obtainable under the 
present restrictions of the Consti- 
tution, but just because some of 
these measures could not be sanc- 
tioned by an upright and independ- 
ent judiciary, sworn to uphold the 
Constitution, the proposal of the 
President seems to me to be a de- 
bauching of our judicial institution 


aimed at securing subservient in- 
stead of learned and independent 
judges. 


The position of the judiciary in 
Germany today convinces me that 
this must weaken the constitutional 
guarantee of the personal Liberty of 
every individual and every minority 
group. How anyone truly interested 
in individual liberty could favor this 
proposed legislation I cannot see. 
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The Question of the Week: 


[Continued From Page 4.) 

tional check by Executive and Con- 
gress upon court. The bald asser- 
tion that the proposal is an attempt 
to “pack the court” reflect on the 
bar of America, intimating that ap- 
pointees would construe Constitu- 
tion in a manner other than dic- 
tated by their conscience and ac- 
cording to law. Such men should 
be expelled from the bar if any 
exist. 

In my judgment majority of 
people of New Mexico are behind 
the President. 





Minnesota 


Harold H. Barker, Speaker, House 
of Representatives, 


answers: 

NASMUCH as Supreme Court de- 

cisions are rendered in accordance 

with the economic views of the 
members I believe that an effort 
should be made to make the United 
States Supreme Court sympathetic 
toward the trend and needs of the 
times. 

I am in sympathy with the pro- 
posal to increase the size of the Su- 
preme Court to accomplish this 
purpose. 





New Hampshire 


J. Felix Daniel, Democratic Leader, 
State Senate, 


answers: 

INTRODUCED a resolution in the 

Senate of New Hampshire favor- 

ing the President's proposal to in- 
crease the number of Supreme Court 
Justices from 9 to 15. The Senate 
voted against this resolution. 

I am entirely in favor with the 
plan of the President just as Daniel 
Webster advocated an increase in 
the personnel of the Court 111 years 
age. I now favor it. The reasons 
are fundamentally the same. Con- 
ditions have changed. The burden 
placed on the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices has increased tremendously. 

The responsibility should be di- 
vided. No one man should be al- 
lowed to dictate the legislation of 
Congress under the cloak of uncon- 
Stitutionality. 





Idaho 


Orval Hendricks, Democratic 
Leader, State House of 
Representatives, 


answers: 


DO NOT favor increasing mem- 

bership of Supreme Court by a 

legislative enactment under pres- 
ent conditions. To increase the 
number of judges at a time when 
grave constitutional questions are 
before the Court appears to be an in- 
terference with the independence of 
the judiciary and would weaken 
our form of government. I believe 
however, that a well considered con- 
Stitutional amendment campelling 
retirement of judges at the age of 
75 years would be wise. 





Pennsylvania 


Herbert B. Cohen, Democratic 
Floor Leader in House of 
Representatives, 


answers: 


AM in full sympathy with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's proposals to re- 
lieve the Federal judiciary and to 
increase the membership of the Su- 
preme Court. They will upon en- 


actment effect clearly necessary 
changes under a formula which 
Strictly adheres to the traditional 


letter and spirit of constitutional- 
ism which the President has so 
consistently upheld. 

It is my opinion that such action 
as the President is supporting has 
the heartfelt support of a majority 
of the people. As an attorney, I be- 
lieve it is a key to a more effective 
and a more progressive America. 


North Dakota 


J. T. McGillic, 
Member, State Senate, 


answers: 


JE ARE practically unanimous 

with the President’s plan. 

The miraculous growth of our 
nation has increased the burden of 
our judges, delaying important ques- 
tions for months and even years, 
thereby keeping the peopie of our 
nation in suspense. Meantime they 
had become accustomed to the 
change. Then an adverse decision 
usually by a close margin and things 
were again in a turmoil. 

These decisions are debatable by 
the greatest minds of our nation 
usually depending upon their pre- 
vious training. Older men live more 
in the past becoming set in their 
decisions overlooking changing con- 
ditions 


Montana 


S. Spiegel, Majority Floor Leader, 
House of Representatives, 


answers: 


HE present Supreme Court has 
steadily refused to acknowledge 
that the economic structure of the 
Nation has changed in the last few 
cecades. 

It is therefore my opinion that it 
would be highly beneficial to the in- 
terests of the people of the United 
States that the Supreme Court be 
augmented numerically with new 
members who will recognize such 
changes. 


Oklahoma 


Cecil R. Chamberlin, 
Senate Floor Leader, 


answers: 


RESIDENT Pro Tem Nichols and 

myself, together with Speaker 
Daniels and Floor Leader Nance of 
the House have already wired 
President Roosevelt our firm ap- 
proval of his proposal for reorgani- 
zation of the judiciary. 

We believe this to be the senti- 
ment of the people of Oklahoma. 





Pennsylvania | 
Warren R. Roberts, Domocratic 
Floor Leader, State Senate, 

answers: 


AM in accord with the proposal 
of the President in reference to 
the Supreme Court. 





Oregon 
State Senator Cortis D. Stringer, 


answers: 


EGARDING the proposed legis- 
islation affecting the Supreme 
Court I am in favor of a plan 
for a compulsory retirement of 
all judges at the age of 70 who have 
served ten years with full pay and 
further legislation providing that 
any decision declaring any Act of 
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asphyxiated, transferring them into 


Congre inco itional must De 
by the concurrence of at least six 
judges 

I favor this plan even if it is 
necessary to procure a Constitu- 
tional amendment to effect it or 
any part of i As an alternative I 
favor the President's plan 


Rhode Island 


Harry F. Curvin, 
Democratic Majority Leader, 
State House of Representatives, 


answers: 


OTH branches of present Con- 
B gress elected under Roosevelt in- 
fluence. People mandated President 
to lead toward fulfillment of his ob- 
Supreme Court has no ex 
only as- 
sumed power of Con- 
gress, the direct agent of the people. 

Democracy tifled if people’s 
agents are stalemated by court 

vote may mean major- 
ity government o1 four deci- 
ion Favor Con- 
gress requires two-thirds vote of Su- 
to declare acts uncon- 


jective 
plicit constitutional but 


to velo act 


where single 


n five ¢ 
ive 


1 


nerease unless 


preme Court 


South Carolina 

Ben T. Leppard, State Senator 
and Chairman State Democratic 
Executive Committee, 


answers: 

PERSONALLY introduced in 
| State Senate today (Feb. 10) 
resolution endorsing President 
Roosevelt’s program of judicial re- 
form 


The resolution was referred to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. I per- 
sonally believe proposed changes are 
the most expedient manner of re- 
conditions and are 
essential to a speedy construction 
and application of laws involving 
constitutional questions 

I also believe that changes would 
Court in its so- 
“third chamber” 
should 


lieving existing 


lessen criticism of 
called position of 
of Congress Changes 
forestall any necessity for constitu- 
tional amendment which might 


otherwise result 


also 


Tennessee 


J. E. Deford, Bull Moose Member 
House of Representatives, 
For Hardin County, 


answers: 
OCTOR OSLER recommended 
from a scientific standpoint that 
the age of 60 be 


all men arriving at 


world and to become 
and commence a new exis- 
In fact the Bible speaks of 
life as being three score years, there- 
fore where a man has lived three 
seore and ten he certainly 
should be wi to retire and put 


the spiritual 


ge. 


tence 


years 






his mind on matters of another ex- 
istence as time in this world 
would be practically over 
Texas 

T. J. Holbrook, 

Dean of the Texas 

State Senate, 
answers: 

f Texas on yester- 


i Senate of 
day went on record by a vote of 


22 ayes and 3 noes as being op- 

to the President’s message 
to Congress on Friday, Feb. 5, 
suggesting legislation which would 
in effect grant to the President the 
power to appoint six additicnal jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. 

We believe that such a change at 
the moment would not be to the best 
interest of the people of the United 
States and that retirement age of 
judges should be determined by con- 
stitutional amendment 


posed 


st 
seneu 





Wisconsin 


Senator H. W. Bolens, Senator 
Joseph Clancy, Assemblyman Cor- 
nelius T. Young, Democratic 
Leaders, 


answer: 


HE Democratic members of the 

Wisconsin Legislature believe 
the passage of the Sumner bill will 
relieve the situation in the Supreme 
Court. 

We stand solidly back of the Presi- 
dent in all of his efforts to improve 
conditions for the people and to re- 
lieve distress 


Utah 


P. S. Marthakis, 
Democratic Floor Leader, 
House of Representatives, 


answers: 


AM wholeheartedly in favor of 
President’s judiciary plan. 

The old order changes and the 
Government must keep step. The 
President’s plan is no leap in the 
dark but a carefully thought out 
and practical solution of a judicial 
problem long in need of action. 

I have today (Feb. 10) introduced 
in Utah Lower House memorial ask- 
ing Congress to give statutory ef- 
fect to the Supreme Court proposal 
and anticipate early approval. 


(Feb. 10) 


Ohio 
Keith Lawrence, President 


Pro Tem, State Senate, 


answers: 


HIO Senate which i: 


Democratic 


overwhelm- 
yesterday 
defeated resolution intro- 


duced by Republican leaders mem- 
oralizing President and C 
and expressing pretest against ex- 
ecutive or interference 
with the Supreme Court. 

I do not approve at this time the 
President’s proposal to increase size 
of Supreme Court but withhold final 
judgment until the matter has been 
presented and submitted to Judici- 


ongress 


lacic? . 
CR isialive 


ary Committee. 

Believe all judges over 75 should 
thus permit appointment 
of younger men who may give more 
effect to human rights than propr- 
erty rights 


resign and 








The Menacing Muzzle 
of an Earth Shaker 


® In a previous issue we briefed 
the story of how Santa Fe petted 
California Tech's 200-inch tele- 
scopic disc across half the con- 
tinent — a 30-ton parcel, fragile 
and precious beyond belief @ 
We never know what unusual 
problem the new day may 
bring. But to every movement 
of goods over our line—large 
or small, spectacular or com- 
monplace—we endeavor to give 
that service that’ alone holds 


the confidence of shippers. 





hae : x 4 
Let's hope there is never need to fire them in earnest 


Santa Fe 


Pulls Prodigious Popguns 


If these old justices refuse to re- 
sign I favor at least a constitutional 
amendment compelling retirement 
at age of 75 

i 


a 






ie i «a cng. 





Uncle Sam has four almighty big long-range coast defense 


railroad guns. Two in Panama, two in California. 14-inch 


whoppers weighing 365 tons each; throwing a couple of 


tons of concentrated destruction nearly 23 miles @ A while 


back the Army decided to move the California twins — 


unfired in eight years — down the coast for a bit of practice 


shooting, simulating war conditions @ So the Santa Fe 


joined the Army again. Each gun must roll on a Special rail- 


road truck with 14 pairs of wheels; have a specially built 


spur track from which to fire. Anti-aircraft guns, manned 


and ready for action, thrust skyward from adjacent gondolas, 


Other cars carried ammunition and equipment, and empty 


. flats were added to spread the weight over railway bridges. 
Fourteen cars, with about 100 officers and men, made up the 


train @ The guns moved, stopped, boomed, retired as planned. 


A Monster in Repose 


























Hfround Me Well mn Bb edaye!” 


Sopyrizht. 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. Winston-Salem. North Carolina 


Camels are made from 
fier, MORE EXPENSIVE , 
TOBACCOS —Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 


other popular brand. 


TUNE IN EVERY TUESDAY NIGHT- Hear “Jack 
Oakie’s College” —a full-hour gala show with Jack 
Oakiein person! Benny Goodman’s “Swing” 
Hollywood comedians and singing stars! Special 
college amateur talent every week! 9:30 pm 
E.S.T., 8:30 pmC. S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 
pm P.S.T., over WABC-Columbia Network. 


“My cigarette meant a world of comfort to me,” 
says spunky girl reporter 


“TT was a breathless dash,” said Miss Dorothy Kilgallen, 
back at work (left) after finishing her assignment to fly 
around the world in record-breaking time. (Right) Her ar- 
rival at the Newark Airport. “I snatched meals anywhere,” 
she says, “ate all kinds of food. But Camels helped me keep 
my digestion tuned up.” Camels speed up the flow of 
digestive fluids—increase alkalinity. 


# 


on the subject of smoking: “Sure I 
smoke,” says Bertel Arnberg. “Cam- 
els help my digestion—I can feel a 
sense of ease and well-being after 
enjoying Camels with my chow.” 


FOR DIGESTION’S SAKE _SMOKE CAMELS 


Band! 


INFORMATION WANTED QUICK! Ray 
Jones answers rapid-fire questions in 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. “A tough, nerve-racking job,” 
he says. “Smoking Camels helps keep 
my digestion on the right track.” 


“THE SMART NEW TOUCH is to have 
Camels on the table from hors d’oeuvres 
till. dessert,” says Dorothy Malone, 
food editor. “Smoking Camels with 
my meals and afterwards contributes 
a world of extra pleasure to eating.” 





ABOUT TO “SHOOT” AN OIL-WELL! 
B. C. Simpson says: “I get to feeling 
tense—anyone would, working 
around T. N. T. But I don’t Jet that 
interfere with my eating. Camels have 
what I like—they help digestion.” 
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TURNING BACK THE PAGES ON THE SUPREME COURT CONTROVERSY 


Issues and Their Makers—Historic Incidents—Attempted Legislative and Executive Curbs 
Inside the Court—An Analysis by Mr. Justice Stone 


OW extensively has politics operated in the past 
against the judiciary? What legislative and ex- 
ecutive curbs have been attempted? Has the Supreme 
Court ever been “packed” for a political purpose? 
As popular debate on the President’s judicial re- 


form proposals gathers momentum, there’s rummag- 
ing in constitutional history for precedents and il- 


lustrations. 

To charges that President Roosevelt is trying to 
” the Court for a political purpose, defenders 
that President Grant did the same thing. Thus 
they revive an old con- 
troversy that raged more 
than 60 years ago around 
the only historical in- 
external 


“pack 
retort 





cident having 
suggestion of an altera- 
tion in personnel of the 
Court with intent to 
change its stand on spe- 
cific issues. 

Background of the sit- 
uation was that in 1866 
Congress, distrustful of 











| President Johnson and desiring to prevent him from making Su- 
| preme Court appointments, provided that upon death or retire- 
ment of any incumbent justice, the Court should be reduced in 
personnel to eight members. When Grant became President in 
1869, Congress, confident of his leadership, increased the number 
of Supreme Court judges to nine again. One justice had died and 
another retired. Grant thus had two vacancies to fill by appoint- 
ment. 

On Feb. 7, 1870, the Supreme Court handed down its decision in 
the case of Hepburn vs. Griswold holding, by a 4-to-3 vote, that 
greenbacks were not legal tender to pay debts contracted before 
passage of the Legal Tender Act of 1862. The same day, but before 
this decision was announced, President Grant sent to the Senate 
his nominations of William Strong and Joseph P. Bradley to fill 
the two vacancies on the Court. 

Within a year the same issues were 
brought up again and by votes of Jus- 
tices Strong and Bradley the court re- 
versed the Hepburn vs. Griswold deci- 
sion, 5to 4. Immediately there was out- 
cry that Grant had appointed the two new justices with this express 
object in view. 

“There appears to be no substantial ground for this charge,” 
writes Prof. Andrew C. McLaughlin in his recently issued “Con- 
| stitutional History of the United States,” and Charles Warren in 





DECISION REVERSED 
BY VOTES OF NEWLY 
| APPOINTED JUSTICES 





his history of the Supreme Court, and Rhodes, Oberholtzer and 
other leading historians of the period categorically refute it. 

Their refutation is based on the facts that the nominations of 
Strong and Bradley to the Court were decided upon well in ad- 
vance of the decision in Hepburn vs. Griswold and were sent to 
the Senate before that decision was made public. Grant and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet stoutly maintained they did not know in ad- 
vance what the decision in Hepburn vs. Griswold was going to be 
and that in Cabinet discussions of the qualifications of Messrs. 
Strong and Bradley, the attitude of the prospective appointees on 
the legal tender question was not discussed. 

Grant’s biographer, W. E. Woodward, also points out that “as a 
matter of fact Grant was on the other side of the argument and 

was strongly in favor of doing away 
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Mr. Chief Justice Hughes 





How Supreme 
Court Does 
lts Work— 
Procedure 
Explained by 
A Justice— 





Mr. Justice Van Devanter 





with the legal tender currency alto- 
gether. He must be classed as a gold 
standard man. Before his administra- 
tion was over, he approved the Specie 
Resumption Act, which reestablished 
gold and made the legal tender money 
redeemable in coin.” 

The crucial reconstruction period 
immediately after the Civil War pro- 
duced a number of proposals to change 
or curb the Supreme Court. Once 
Congress peremptorily prevented the 


| 
| 








Court from giving a decision affecting constitutionality of military 
commissions. A Mississippi editor, McCardle, arrested and held 
for trial by such a commission, had carried an appeal on a writ of 
habeas corpus from a Federal Circuit Court to the Supreme Court. 
Congress frustrated a decision by passing an act sweeping away 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in habeas corpus cases, 
including pending cases. President Johnson vetoed it, but it 
passed over his veto. The Supreme Court yielded, dismissing the 
McCardle case for lack of jurisdiction. 

This episode, comments Mr. McLaughlin in his “Constitutional 
History,” was “a conspicuous example of the way in which Con- 
gress, with an ample majority in control, may be able to override 
the other departments and can, if the emergency supply the in- 
centive, cast into the waste-paper basket all inconvenient theories 
of checks and balances and similar uncomfortable doctrines.” 

While the McCardle case was pending, the House passed a bill to 
require a two-thirds decision by the Supreme Court in any cases 
affecting reconstruction legislation. But this did not get through 
the Senate. The Senate also rejected a bill that sought expressly 
to forbid the Supreme Court taking jurisdiction in any case arising 
under the reconstruction laws, 

When Grant came to the Presidency 
and the Act of 1869 was passed, re- 
DURING THE PERIOD establishing nine as the number of Su- 
OF RECONSTRUCTION preme Court judges, several proposals 

similar to those of President Roose- 
velt were made by individual Congressmen, in the name of expedit- 
ing justice. Then as now the question of age of judges was raised. 
The House passed a bill for full-pay retirement of Federal judges 
at 70—but they were to be permitted to return at any time to the 
bench to participate in hearing and deciding cases. The Senate 
objected to this feature, contending it might mean a score of Su- 
preme Court justices participating in some decisions. 

From time to time the number of Supreme Court justices has 
been increased or decreased by one or two, but with regard to cur- 
rent volume of judicial business rather than with definite intent of 
altering political complexion of the Court or getting it to reverse 
previous opinions, 


REFORMS PROPOSED 


ground that he had indiscreetly injected Federalist 
politics into his charge to a Maryland grand jury. 


| After a hotly argued impeachment trial, the Senate 


| refused—by five votes short of the required two- 


thirds majority—to remove the indiscreet justice. 
The Chase impeachment proceedings were a test 
case “unquestionably intended,” wrote John Quincy 
Adams, “to pave the way for another prosecution, 
which would have swept the Supreme Judicial Bench 
clean at a stroke.” Failure in this case led to aban- 
donment of the impeachment remedy for such a pure 
pose. Last month, how- 
ever, there was echo of 
such strategy in Rep. J. 
E. Rankin’s resolution 
for an investigation aim- 





ing at impeachment of 
Federal Judge Gore, be- 
cause he had granted an 
injunction against TVA. 
The House Judiciary 
Committee gave it un- 
favorable consideration. 














What was frankly recognized, how- 
ever, as a political assault on the judi- 
ciary by a different method was made 
during President Jefferson’s admin- 
istration. The Federalists had filled 
the courts with Federalist appointees, 
The Jeffersonian party sought to weed 
them out by impeachment. The Con- 
stitution provides that impeachment 
charges can be filed only for “high 
crimes agd misdemeanors,” but Jeffer- 
sonian leaders thought impeachment of 
Justice Samuel Chase would succeed on 














“How does the Supreme Court do its work?” 

This question, brought very much to the fore 
with present efforts to reorganize the court, 
was the subject of an interesting discussion 
by Associate Justice Stone, in an address in 
July, 1928, before the American Bar Association 
at Seattle. His address appears in part below. 





By JUSTICE HARLAN F. STONE, 


Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 








United States 


_— Saturday the court sits in conference, meet- 




















Mr. Justice Cardozo 





points in each case, nor, 
indeed, if it were not 
for the extraordinary 
and abiding interest 
which attends it. 

He would indeed be a 
rash prophet who would 
venture to predict the 
course of judicial deci- 
sion in the next 50 years. 
Could we have a vision 
of the future social and 








Mr. Justice Roberts 











Age and Service Records 

Years 
of 
Justices Age Service 
Brandeis .... 80 20 
Van Devanter 77 26 
McReynolds.. 75 22 
Hughes ...... 74 13 
Sutherland ., 74 14 
Butler ...... 70 14 
Cardozo .... 66 4 
Stone ....... 64 ll 
Roberts ,.... 61 6 
| Mr. Justice Stone 
Mr. Justice McReynolds 
te important feature of 


the discussion, the 





ing at noon, just when the call for golf is most al- 
luring. At the sessions of the court during the week | 
the judges have heard arguments in cases on the mer- | 
its. The time of arguments, as you know, is limited | 
so as to make impracticable decision from the bench 
in most cases. 

During the spacious hours of leisure before the 
court sits at 12 m. and after it adjourns at 4:30 p.m., 
the judges have had opportunity to examine the rec- 
ords in the argued and submitted cases, and to ex- 
amine the petitions and briefs upon current appli- 
cations for certiorari. They have also received and 
examined the papers in the miscellaneous motions 
affecting the cases which have been docketed. 

On the day before the conference each judge re- 
ceives a list giving the cases which will be taken up 
at the conference and the order in which they will be 
considered. This list usually includes every cause 
which is ready for final disposition, including the 
cases argued the day before the conference, and all 
pending motions and applications for certiorari. 

At conference each case is presented for discussion 
by the Chief Justice, usually by a brief statement of 
the facts, the questions of law involved, and with | 
such suggestions for their disposition as he may think 
appropriate. 

No cases have been assigned to any particular judge 
in advance of the conference. Each justice is pre- 
pared to discuss the case at length and to give his 
views as to the proper solution of the questions pre- 
sented. In Mr. Justice Holmes’ pungent phrase, each 
must be ready to “recite” on the case. 





Zach judge is requested by the Chief Justice, in the 
order of seniority, to give his views and the conclu- 
sions which he has reached. The discussion is of the 
freest character and at its end, after full opportunity 
has been given for each member of the court to be 
heard and for the asking and answering of questions, 
the vote is taken and recorded in the reverse order of 


4 


| service voting first. ae 


| the 
| member of the court re- 


youngest in point of 


On the same evening, 
after the conclusion of “sy 
conference, each 


ceives at his home af =~ 
memorandum from the 
Chief Justice advising 
him of the assignment of 
cases for opinions. 


Mr. Justice Brandeis 














Opinions are written 
for the most part in recess, and as they are written 
they are printed and circulated among the justices, 
who make suggestions for their correction and re- 
vision. At the next succeeding conference these 
suggestions are brought before the full conference 
and accepted or rejected, as the case may be. On the 
following Monday the opinion is announced by the 
writer as the opinion of the court. 

In the preparation of opinions it has been from 
the beginning the practice to state the case fully 
in the opinion. This practice gives a clarity and 
focus to the opinion not otherwise attainable, and 
has added in no small degree to the prestige and in- 
fluence of the court. In recent years there has been 
a trend toward brevity and directness in the judicial 
style which, without sacrifice of the essentials of the 
opinions, has, I believe, enhanced their value as ex- 
positions of legal science. 

In the first reported opinion of the court, Georgia 
v. Brailsford (2 Dall. 402, 415), a dissenting opinion 
was written, a practice which has been continued 
from time to time throughout the history of the 
court. 

In the last 50 years there have been some notable 
instances of the dissenting opinion ultimately be- 
coming the prevailing opinion of the court. 

Notwithstanding the ideal of certainty in the law, 

| the dissenting opinion is not without its value even 


Mr. Justice Sutherland 








court’s method of doing 
its work is that every de- 
cision, even of a motion, 
is a nine-judge decision. 
No one knows in ad- 
vance of the vote and the 
asignment of the case by 
the Chief Justice who 
will write the opinion. 
No judge, more than an- 
other, is expected to ad- 


Mr. Justice Butler vise his associates with 

















though it never secures 
the adherence of a ma- 
jority. One can not trace 
the path of the law with- 
out becoming convinced 
that its course is very 
different from what it 
would have been if un- 
influenced by the con- 
sidered and powerful 
dissents of able judges. 
An interesting and, I 
am inclined to believe, 





| 


respect to any case, 

The method of dealing with motions and applica- 
tions for certiorari is in no wise different. The pop- 
ular impression that the work of examining these 
applications is divided up among the judges is not 
true. Every motion and every petition, with papers 
supporting it, is examined by each judge of the nine 
and he comes to conference with a memorandum, of- 
ten written out in his own hand, embodying the re- 
sults of his investigation of each application. 

Petitions for certiorari are granted on the affirma- 
tive vote of four of the nine judges. This part of 
the court’s work is very laborious. At the opening 
of the last term there were awaiting disposition 228 
applications for certiorari, which had accumulated 
during the summer vacation. At the end of the first 
seven weeks of the term these applications had been 
taken up and disposed of in addition to the current 
work of hearing and disposing of argued and submit- 
ter cases and the preparation of opinion. 

Of course, so heavy a burden of work could not 
have been disposed of in so brief a time if all the 
judges had not spend some of the summer in exam- 
ining the accumulations of applications for certio- 
rari. Nor would such a continuous burden of work 
as I have described be supportable were it not for the 
very great skill of the more experienced judges in 
reading records and getting quickly to the essential 


economic development 
of America, it would perhaps be possible to indicate 
with reasonable certainty the line along which it 
must proceed. But that vision is denied to us except 
dimly. 

From the history of the court we know that firm 
adherence to its established traditions of judicial in- 
dependence and of performance of judicial duty with 
painstaking thoroughness and fidelity are the strong- 
est assurance that it will meet and sustain the re- 
sponsibility of the future. Often unjustly and un- 
reasoningly attacked, those attacks have left no scar. 

Those who bear its responsibilities now and in the 
future will do well to ponder this significant fact and 
to recall as well that in the course of its long history 


| the only wounds from which it has suffered have been 


' 


those which, in the words of Former Justice Hughes, 
were “self-inflicted.” 


The progress of the court to its present position 
as the acknowledged arbiter between the conflicting 
claims of governmental power is in itself an interest 
ing chapter of constitutional history. That it has at- 
tained to that position is not due alone to the fact 
that its great powers were conferred upon it by a 
written constitution. It is due quite as much to the 
position which it early assumed and has always main- 
tained of independence from every external influence, 
and to thoroughness and fidelity in the performance 
of its judicial labors. 


When the court was organized it would have been 
easy for it to have fallen into a condition of depend- 
ence on the other great branches of the Government. 
That such was not its fate is due to its adherence to 
the tradition of independence of English and Amer- 
ican courts and the realization of the fact that irre- 
spective of whether it deals with the right of private 
litigants or the rights and powers of governments, a 
court is not truly a court unless it acts with complete 
independence. 


It would be interesting to refer to the repeated 
decisions of the Court in the past 50 years, where, as 
in earlier periods, its action has shown the complete 
detachment of its judges from all external influences. 
Where the Court has divided, the divisions have not 
been along party or political lines, but have rested 
on more fundamental differences of legal and politi- 
cal philosophy. And so it may be said, with the sup- 
port of its entire history, that the position of the 
Court as the controlling influence which holds each 
of the governments in our system and each branch of 
the national Government moving within its own orbit, 
with general acquiescence in the fairness and justice 
of its judgments, has been due more to its steadfast 
adherence to the best traditions of judicial independ- 
ence than to any other cause. 
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Production and interstate 
trade. The right of con- 
tract. Discharge “for union 


activity.” 


tin 1; 
iceS 115- 


TINE Supreme Court ju 


tened last week to a debate 
whose issues were weighted 
heavily with considerations of the 


future of America’s pattern of gov- 
ernment 
Listening with 
though not in person, were the Pres- 
ident and Congress, authors of the 
two collective bargaining laws at 
stake in the debate and of other 
laws which depend on the principles 


equal interest, 


argued. They were engaged at the 
same time in a discussion of the 
President’s proposal that new jus- 


tices be appointed for each active 
justice more than 70'. years old 
Six justices have already passed that 
age 
The 
groups 


cases argued fall into three 
One was a challenge of the 
1934 amendments to the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926. Another group, 
comprising two cases, called in ques- 
tion the Nationa] Labor Relations 
Act in fields which lower courts 
held that interstate commerce was 
directly involved. The Government 
had been upheld by the lower courts 
in all these cases. 

The third group, of 
three cases, was by far the most im- 
portant from the standpoint of the 
broad effectiveness of the Labor 
Relations Act. If upheld by the Su- 
preme Court in these cases, the law 


consisting 


will apply to practically all large 
industries. The lower courts had 
decided all three against the Gov- 


ernment, 


INDUSTRIES INVOLVED 

These cases involve a 
pany, a maker’ of auto trailers and 
a :lothing firm—all manufacturers 
In each instance, employes had 
been discharged allegedly for union 
activities. In each case the em- 
ployer argued that the law did not 
apply since manufacturing does not 
directly affect interstate commerce. 

John W. Davis, former Solicitor 
General of the United States and 
Democratic candidate for President 
in 1924, argued for the companies. 
He contended that the Court’s 
decision invalidating the NRA and 
the Guffey Act doomed the Labor 
Relations Act also. 

Solicitor General Stanley Reed re- 
plied that there was a difference. 
The earlier cases concerned wages 
and hours, The present cases, he 


steel com- 


+ Labor: NLRB FACES 





Collective Bargaining Law at Stake as 


Supreme Court Ponders Arguments 





said, involve a method of setttling 
disputes which may result in strikes, 
and strikes interrupt interstate com- 
merce 


At the conclusion of the argu- 
ment, Justice Sutherland asked Mr. 
teed whether it was interstate 


commerce or production which a 
strike interrupts. He intimated that 


strikes affect production primarily 
and commerce only secondarily—an 
interpretation which may fore- 
shadow an opinion adverse to the 
Government 

Counsel for the trailer company 
asserted that, until the enactment 
of the collective bargaining law, 


there had never been an interrup- 
tion in the company’s production on 
account of labor trouble. He 
serted that if the men can now be 


as- 


discharged only for reasons satis- 
factory to the Labor Board, the 
company had lost its freedom of 


contract and its employes had been 
raised to a civil service status 

The Government countered with 
the statement that the treatment of 
employes was a _ public question 
when it resulted in such a strike as 
that just settled in the automobile 


industry. Two colossal forces, it 
contended, now stand athwart in- 
terstate commerce, and Congress 


and the courts must take cognizance 
of them. 

The court took these cases under 
advisement, preparing to make de- 
cisions which will be watched more 
closely than any since the gold 
clause case in 1935. 


RAILWAY LABOR ACT 

Prior to hearing these cases, the 
court listened to argument on the 
case in which the Railway Labor Act 
was challenged. This act provides 
for exclusive collective bargaining 
with the agency chosen by the ma- 
jority of employes. 

The Virginian Railway brought 
the case up on appeal from lower 
courts, which had ordered the com- 
pany to bargain with a union of 
car shop employes in accordance 
with a decision of the National 
Mediation Board. This decision had 
been based on an election in which 
a union affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor had secured 
a majority of the votes. 

The chief issue, as reflected in 
argument, was whether or not the 
board’s authority extended to the 
i) 
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the Schick. 
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Our Virginia gentleman 
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another single day? 
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The two-way action of the Schick quickly 
and easily shears every hair below the level 
of the tin mounds of the skin—and you 
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Schick shaves cost less 


Look bevond the price of the Schick to 
this fact. Your shaving will cost less over 
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tha 


car shops in view of the fact that 
about one-third of the employes 
were engaged on work not directly 
connected with locomotives that 
were used in interstate transporta- 


tion. The company contended that 
the law, by attempting to cover 
these employes, was rendered in- 


valid in its entirety. The regulation 
was challenged also as an abridge- 
ment of the Constitutional guaran- 
tees of freedom of contract 


WIDE SWEEP OF ISSUES 

The remaining group of cases con- 
sisted of two involving an attack on 
the Labor Relations Act in which 
the Government had been upheld by 
the lower courts. These tribunals 
had ruled that the business of the 


employers was in interstate com- 
merce or directly affected it 
In both instances the employers 


had been found guilty of discharg- 
ing workers for union activity and 
had been ordered by the National 
Labor Relations Board to reinstate 
them with back pay 

One was the case of a bus com- 
pany, which operates in Virginia, 
Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia. The defense plea relied mainly 
on the due process clause of the 
Constitution. The order was de- 
clared to abridge the company’s 
right of contract and thus to de- 
prive it of property without due proc- 
ess of law. 

The other 


case took in a wider 
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sweep. It was an appeal by the As- 
sociated Press against the Board’s 
order to reinstate Morris Watson, an 
editorial writer in the Association’s 
New York office 


Mr. Davis, appearing for the 
employer, contended in the first 
place that Mr. Watson was not 
discharged for union activity, de- 
spite the fact that he had been “no- 
toriously active” in behalf of the 


Newspaper Guild. The Association 
alleged that Mr. Watson’s work was 
not up to the standard of his capa- 
bilities 

But the principal defense was that 
the law itself was invalid as applied 
to this first because it in- 
fringed on the freedom of the press 
and second because a news writer is 
not engaged in interstate commerce 

On the argument over freedom 
of the press, Mr. Davis adduced this 
alleged paralle) 

“Suppose we should say that no 
minister could be discharged be- 
cause he had joined the ministers’ 
It could not be disguised that 
this an attempt affect the 
{freedom of religion.” 

Those who publish the news,” 
added, “must have the right 
choose those who write the news.” 

Mr. Davis’s next line of attack was 
to argue that the writer of news is 
in no different situation from a steel 
worker or textile operative who uses 
materials drawn from other States 
make goods that are shipped 
across State lines. The Court has 
ruled, notably in the case on which 
the Guffey Coal Act was invalidated 
last year, that manufacturing under 
these conditions does not affect in- 
terstate commerce directly. 
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The Government In reply contend- 
ed that the Associated Press was not 
only engaged in interstate commerce 
but actually operated the instru- 
ments of interstate commerce—tele- 
type machines. These operators, it 
was declared, were much more 
closely associated with interstate 
commerce than the stenographers, 
janitors and clerks who, in an earlier 
railroad case, were held to be with- 
in the scope of interstate commerce 


NEWS REPORT AS COMMERCE 

Reliance was placed by the Gov- 
ernment on the Texas and New Or- 
leans case, decided in 1933, in which 
was upheld the authority of Con- 
gress to prohibit company interfer- 
ence with organization and collec- 
tive bargaining of railway em- 
ployees. 

Answering the argument on free- 
dom of the press, Government coun- 
sel contended that Mr. Watson's 
union membership had no bearing 
on this liberty. Said Charles Fahy, 
appearing for the Labor Board: 

“Freedom of the press is indeed a 
great liberty, and Mr. Watson and 
the Newspaper Guild will fight as 
long for that principle as the Asso- 
ciated Press. But the Government 
heartily challenges the right of the 
employer to raise this issue as a 
shield behind which to stand as it 
stifles the freedom of the individual 
employe to associate with his fellow 
employes for mutual aid and pro- 
tection. 

“The mere membership in a labor 
organization does not disqualify a 
person from expressing the news in 
any manner that the Associated 
Press desires.” 
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AMERICA'S Distinctive TRAINS 


@ The new speed, the new accom- 
modations and the myriad of new 
travel features which these diesel- 
powered, stainless steel wonder 
trains offer, are yours at vo extra fare, 


OVERNIGHT—EVERY NIGHT TO DENVER 
Roomy Pullman Sleepers including 
an all-room car. Reclining chairs 
and free pillows in spacious coache 

Every conceivable day and night 
accommodation. 12-Car Trains. 


TWICE DAILY TO THE TWIN CITIES— 
The new 7-Car Twin Zephyrs offer 
3 times the capacity of the smaller 
Zephyrs they replace. The ultimate 
in luxurious daytime service. 


All of these famous Zephyrs are 
wider than conventional trains—are 
completely air-conditioned. All have 
full length diners; carpeted coaches; 
hostess service; radios; cocktail 
lounges; indirect lighting and full- 
view windows 
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“The Voice of Experience’... 


the man with the million dollar throat 





An independent survey was made recently 
among professional men and women—lawyers, 
doctors, lecturers, scientists, etc. Of those who 
said they smoke cigarettes, more than 87% stated 
they personally prefer a light smoke. 

“The Voice of Experience” verifies the wisdom 
of this preference, and so do other leading artists 
of the radio, stage, screen and opera. Their voices 
are their fortunes. That’s why so many of them 
smoke Luckies. You, too, can have the throat pro- 
tection of Luckies—a light smoke, free of certain 
harsh irritants removed by the exclusive process 
“It’s Toasted”. Luckies are gentle on the throat. 


A Light Smoke 
‘It’s Toasted”—Your Throat Protection 


AGAINST IRRITATION—AGAINST COUGH 





insists on a light smo 
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“My voice is my career. It has in- 
spiréd more than five million people 
to confide in me their personal prob- 
lems. During 25 years, first on the 
lecture platform and then on the air, 
I have never missed a single engage- 
ment because of my throat. I am a 
steady smoker, and because my throat 
and voice are vital to my career I in- 
sist upon a light smoke. In Luckies I 
find a light smoke plus the enjoyment 
of fine tobacco... and that’s why 
Lucky Strikes have been my choice 
for 14 years.” a 





FRIEND AND COUNSELOR 


TO MILLIONS OF RADIO LISTENERS 





THE FINEST TOBACCOS— 
“THE CREAM OF THE CROP” 


Cor ght 19 The American Tobacco Company 
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—Cartoonist Fitzpatrick jor the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ANOTHER RUBBER STAMP? 
(The St. Louis Post Dispatch is a liberal Democratic newspaper.) 


ath 








—Cartoonist Doyle for the Philadelphia Record 


ONE WAY OF BREAKING A SIT-DOWN STRIKE 


(The Philadelphia Record is a liberal Democratic newspaper.) 
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Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers Cartoonist Duffy for the Baltimore Sun 
Cartoonist Elderman for the Washington Post 
HEAR YE! HEAR YE! HEAR YE! BLOW FROM THE REAR a 
(Scripps-Howard newspapers are liberal in their editorial policy.) (The Baltimore Sun is a liberal Democratic newspaper.) TO FURNISH THE SUPREME COURT PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE 
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+ WHAT THE AUTO PEACE PACT MEANS + 


Newwsqratca © + 


Where employers, workers 
stand. The industrial union 
drive. Labor’s need of uni- 
fied organization. 





HE SETTLEMENT of the strike 
against the General Motors Cor- 
poration left three question marks 
written large over the labor and in- 
dustrial sky. 

First, there is the question of 
where the settlement leaves the two 
parties to the dispute. 

The second has a wider sweep: 
What does the settlement portend 
for labor and employers in other 
mass-production industries? 

Finally, what will be the effect in 
the breach between the _ two 
branches of organized labor—the 
American Federation of Labor, head- 
ed by William Green, and the Ccm- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, 
led by John L. Lewis. 

The agreement was finally negoti- 
ated in the sick room of John L. 
Lewis, who was compelled through 
an attack of the grippe to retire 
from conferences that had lasted 
ten days. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PART 

Governor Murphy, of Michigan, 
had piloted these conferences past 
numerous reefs, keeping together 
spokesmen for the company headed 
by William S. Knudsen and the 
chief officers of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers led by Mr. Lewis. He 


+ 


was aided at several critical mo- | 


ments by telephone intervention 
of President Roosevelt, who insisted 
that an agreement should be 
reached. 

While keeping one hand on the 
negotiations in Detroit, Governor 
Murphy kept the other on an ex- 
plosive situation in Flint. 

There three plants of the com- 
pany were occupied by sit-down 
strikers, against whom a court in- 
junction had been issued calling for 
their explusion. Two of the three 
plants were surrounded by troops of 
the National Guard. The mayor of 
Flint, an employe of the company, 
had been empowered to take emer- 
gency action and had nearly a thou- 
sand citizens ready at his call to 
carry out what measures he might 
consider advisable. The mayor 
severed his connection with the 
company after he received these 
special powers. 

Within a few hours before the 
settlement, the thread by which 
the sword of violence was suspend- 
ed threatened to break. 

In one plant the electricity was 
turned off and the heat turned low. 
The strikers, discovering the heat 
valves, turned the heat off en- 
tirely and opened the windows to 
freeze the sprinkling system. Then 
a company of 350 company guards 
prepared to force their way in to 
save the sprinkling system. At the 
last moment “developments in De- 
troit” led to a countermanding of 
the order. Heat and electricity 
were turned on again. 


THE FINAL PACT 

After 2 a. m. on Feb. 11 a basis 
of settlement was finally reached. 
Under its terms the company 
agreed to: 

1.—Start collective bargaining 








Speeding the “Mass Unionization’ Drive— 


Eyes Now Turn to Steel Workers 





with the union on Feb. 16. It was 
provided, however, that the bar- 
gaining should be for union mem- 
bers only. 

2.—Begin operations immediately 
and take back all employes without 
discrimination or prejudice against 
the strikers. 

3—Employ no coercion against 
employes who are union members. 

4—Drop prosecution of sit-down 
strikers and union officials. 

The union bound itself to: 

1.—Start collective bargaining 
with the company on Feb. 16. 

2.—Call off the strike and evacu- 
ate all plants held by sit-down 
strikers. 

3.—Call no strikes and interfere 
in no way with production during 
the negotiations on wages and 
hours. 

4.—Conduct no membership drives 
on company premises and use no 
coercion in seeking to enlist mem- 
bers. 

This is the formula of compro- 
mise adopted between the extreme 
demands with which both sides had 
opened the controversy. 

The company’s position had been 
that bargaining should take place 
only with plant managers, the union 
to speak for its own members only. 
In practice this meant that wages 
and hours and other points de- 
scribed below, which were deter- 
mined by the company, would not 
be made the subject of bargaining. 


UNION’S DEMANDS 

The union demanded that it be 
made the sole bargaining agency 
for all workers and that it talk di- 
rectly with the company heads on 
these points: 

1.—A 30-hour week with pay anda 
half for overtime. 

2.—Abolition of piece work. 

3.—Establishment of minimum pay 
rates. 

4.—Provision for a system of sen- 
iority, with ‘publication of its 
terms. 

5.—Reinstatement of employes 


| who have been discharged for union 


activities. 

6.—Mutual agreements. .on the 
speed of assembly lines. 

7.—A system of collective bar- 
gaining on a nation-wide basis. 

8.—Recognition of the United Au- 
tomobile Workers as exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for all employes 

The above points are those on 
which the company has agreed to 
bargain with the union. 


WAGES INCREASED 

Concurrently with the settlement, 
a wage increase was announced for 
all employes of the company 
amounting to 5 cents an hour. The 
annual increase to pay envelopes 
was estimated at $25,000,000. The 
previous day Chrysler Corporation 
granted a 10 per cent increase in 
wages, an increase for which the 
union claimed the credit. 

While the company refused to bar- 
gain with the union as sole agency 
for the workers, it agreed, in a let- 
ter to Governor Murphy, that it 
would not use this policy as a means 
of undermining the union. As evi- 
dence of its good faith, it promised 


to negotiate with no other group in 
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the 20 closed plants for a period of 
six months unless the Governor 
gave his consent. This promise was 
made conditional on the union’s re- 
fraining from coercion and intimi- 
dation inside and outside the’ shop 
in its efforts to increase its mem- 
bership. 

Neither side issued any detailed 
comment on the outcome, but Gov- 
ernor Murphy made this statement 
in a radio address: 

“The government of this State 
had two paths to follow in the con- 
troversy. First, it might have let 
extremists run away with the con- 


ter path. 

“This agreement in a major in- 
dustrial dispute will mean a sub- 
Stantial advance in handling eco- 
nomic difficulties in the future. 
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Every phase of the question was ex- 
plored. We sought first to seek a 
peaceful end and thus confirm our 
judgment that the peaceful way is 
the right way. 

“I would rather have left my post 
as Governor than to have seen a fa- 
tality when men were doing right 
as they saw fit.” 

To sum up: 

The company for the first time 
agreed to bargain as a company 
with the union. 

The union backed down on its 
claim to represent all the workers. 


“WEAPONS’ DISCARDED 

Both sides agreed to lay aside 
their most dangerous methods of 
conflict—intimidation on the part 
of the company and stoppage of 
production (through sit-down 
Strikes) on the part of the union. 

The company secured a _ court 
verdict outlawing the _ sit-down 
strike but the sit-down strike never- 
theless continued as an effective 
weapon in the conflict. 

For his services in bringing the 


| conflict to an end, President Roose- 


velt wired Governor Murphy this 
message of congratulation: 

“Not only the interests directly 
concerned in the dispute owed you 
a debt of gratitude, but the general 
public has reason for rejoicing that 
an acute situation which threatened 
serious disorder and dislocation has 
been amicably adjusted through 
negotiation. 

“Yours has been a high public 
service nobly performed, for which 
I desire to express the thanks of the 
nation.’” 

Governor Murphy had acted as 
the President’s representative. 

Mr. Knudsen likewise commended 


| Governor Murphy for his “capac- 








ity for work as a negotiator.” He 
added: “Let’s make it clear that 
there’ is no crowing on either side. 
We want to start things going by 
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Starting the flywheel of good feeling, 
tolerance and mutual understand- 
ing.” Capacity production was 
scheduled in the coming weeks to 
catch up on the backlog of orders. 

The larger implications of the 
strike settlement remain to be work- 
ed out in practice. As matters now 
stand, the other two large motor 
companies continue to conduct their 
labor relations without direct bare 
gaining with any group, discussions 
being on the basis of individual 
plants which do not decide questions 
of wages and hours. 


THE STEEL SITUATION 
The same situation holds in the 
steel companies, one of which, it 
has been announced, will receive 
before April 1 a request from a CIO 
union to talk over these questions 
of policy with it. Steel union offi- 
cials predicted that the auto strike 
would have a very beneficial effect 
on their unionization drive. Mem- 
bers claimed now number 128,000. 
One effect of the strike on the 
controversy between the CIO and 
the A. F. of L. may be seen in wan- 
ing hostility of tone between the 
groups. The A. F. of L. did not 
officially oppose the strike, as it did 
in the case of a strike of a radio 
union against the RCA-Victor Com- 
pany in Camden, N. J., last summer. 
Mr. Lewis had negotiated also for 
that union. Mr. Green declared that 
the Automobile Workers’ failure to 
obtain their chief demand—the ex- 
clusive bargaining agency—proved 
the need of labor unity. 
Meanwhile in Washington the 
Senate committee on civil liberties 
was busy questioning the Pinkerton 
detective agency on its part in sell- 
ing espionage services to the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and other 
clients. The company’s contract 
with the agency was terminated on 
January 31. The committee had 
planned to call leading officials of 
the company to testify next week, 
but the arrangement was cancelled 
at the request of Governor Murphy, 
who feared a break in negotiations 
with the union might result. 
JOHN W. TayYLor. 
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Trends of Comment 
Show Wide Variance 


‘RAVE doubts as to the wisdom of 
President Roosevelt's proposal to 
reorganize the Supreme Court of the 
United States are voiced by 73 per 
cent of the Democratic newspapers 
which supported him in the last po- 
litical campaign. 

The minority approves the plan, 
arguing that it would liberalize the 
high court and would expedite judi- 
cial procedure. 





The majority indictment of the President’s pro- 
gram is based partly on the conclusion that it 1s, 
in effect, an attempt to bend the Supreme Court 
to his own wishes. This they interpret as an ap- 
proach to dictatorship. 

The general feeling expressed in the majority 
editorials is that the Supreme Court should be the 
balance wheel of the Government and that its chief 
function since the foundation of the republic has 
been to place a wholesome check upon ill-advised 
legislation and upon unconstitutional demands of 
mass movements. 

It is also pointed out that membership in the 
court, because of its exalted position; has always 
had the effect of creating conservatism among its 
members, and that whatever the number of justices 
that may be created, the interpretations of the 
Constitution are likely to be along such lines. 


WHEN GRAVE DOUBTS ARISE 

“It is when Mr. Roosevelt asks power to remake 
the Supreme Court itself,” declares the Chattanooga 
Times, “that his message creates grave doubts as 
to the wisdom of his proposal. For, despite de- 
mands for more liberal legislation, Americans hold 
for the Supreme Court a deeply rooted confidence 
that it is their strongest protection against a pub- 
lic majority running out of bounds. 

“It is true that the structure of the Court is not, 
and should not be, immune from amendment. 
Congress has changed the number of its members 
from time to time. But at no time has Congress 
given the Executive the power to appoint new mem- 
bers in numbers sufficient to ‘pack’ the bench.” 

“A few hasty partisans,” argues the Atlanta 
Journal, “have denounced the President's ideas as 
‘radical,’ ‘subversive,’ ‘a blow against the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Court.’ 


A SUPPORTING ARGUMENT 


“Such babbling,” continues the Journal, “will im- 
press no one who is sincerely concerned with solv- 
ing the vital problems and conserving the essential 
values of the Federal judiciary. 

“The President's recommendations are not an at- 
tack on the Supreme Court; they are a suggested 
way to higher efficiency and larger justice in ail 
the courts of the Federal system. Undoubtedly, he 
has in ming the obstructive and, as many think, 
the narrowly technical nature of some of the re- 
cent five-to-four decisions of the Supreme Court. 
But on that point nothing that he has intimated 
is half so critical as what has been said by mem- 
bers of the Court itself, including the Chief Justice.” 

A friendly attitude of doubt is expressed by the 
Roanoke (Va.) World-News in the statement: “The 
message merits neither unqualified approval by New 
Deal advocates who claim that “the king can do no 
wrong,” nor unqualified disapproval by New Deal 
opponents suspicious of every proposal Mr. Roose- 
velt makes. 

“It does deserve full debate and full consideration, 
for it was offered in good faith and good temper, 
and appears to meet at least in some of its pro- 
posals abuses of long standing which ery out for 
attention.” 

“Packing the Court is resented,” declares the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, with the conclusion that 
“the chances are that public opinion will be aroused 
as it has not been in a generation.” 


NO MANDATE FROM PEOPLE 


“His action,” in the judgment of the New York 
Times, “leaves him fairly open to the charge that 
he is endeavoring to do by indirection what he can- 
not do directly. Cleverness and adroitness in deal- 
ing with the Supreme Court are not qualities which 
sober-minded citizens will approve. 

“Nor will the fact fail to be emphasized that Mr. 
Roosevelt gave not a single hint of such a scheme 
in any of his speeches during the campaign. If he 
was then meditating it, when seeking a mandate 
from the people, it would have been only proper 
for him to make public some hint of his intentions. 

“They will now, however, have the opportunity to 
express their opinion. And the voice of lawyers in 
particular will and should be heard in no uncertain 
sound. 

“Congress may make haste to prostrate itself be- 
fore the President's will, but fortunately there are 
in that body enough good lawyers to make sure 
that the bill will have full and searching discussion. 

“The closest scrutiny will be given those parts of 
it dealing with the personnel of judges. Therein 
lies the greatest danger of political sharp practice 
—a thing which Americans are not yet ready to 
condone under name of judicial reform.” 

“There is always the possibility that the slower 
method of a constitutional amendment would serve 
us better in the end,” in the judgment of the Al- 
toona (Pa.) Mirror. ‘ 


AGE LIMIT FOR JUDGES 

“The one big weakness in the President's pro- 
posal,” maintains the Scranton (Pa.) Times, “is in 
wanting Congress to authorize an increase in the 
Supreme Court’s personnel from nine to fifteen. 
There is no assurance that six additional members 
would stay ‘liberal.’ On the court at the present 
moment are justices who were put on by other 
Presidents as liberals, but they are not viewed that 
way today. 

“Far better, in the opinion of some people, would 
it be to scrap the idea to add six to the Supreme 
Court and make it possible for the Congress to over- 
ride judicial decisions, properly safeguarded: or to 
impose upon the Supreme Court restrictions which 
would make it impossible for the will of the people 
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HOW NEWSPAPERS THAT SUPPORTED PRESIDENT 
NOW VIEW HIS SUPREME COURT PLAN 





to be by a majority of one Supreme Court 
vote. 

“Let us forget about the age of judges, if we can. 
In itself age is no barrier although it may be that 
in common sense there should be limitations.” 

“The orderly, well-established way to achieve the 
President’s objective,’ says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, “is by adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment. The present Congress has no instructions 
from home to pass this legislation. 

“So momentous a program calls for the wider con- 
the 


upset 


sideration, the more mature deliberations of 
amending process 

“Of the lesser items in the Presidents proposal 
more may be said on the asset side of the ledger. 


“As to the major purpose, however—that of bend- 
ing the Supreme Court to the will of a popular 
executive, backed by a Congress inclined to sub- 
serviency—it is of quite another character. 

“This legislation should certainly be defeated.” 


“A MAKESHIFT MOVE” 

“The proposal,” charges the Helena (Ark.) Record, 
“is a patent effort to control the judiciary—nothing 
It is at best a makeshift move. But judg- 


more. \ dg- 
value ought to be withheld. 


ment as to its ultimate v 

“The matter should be deliberated with caution 
and restraint,” states the Tampa (Fla.) Times, “lest 
irreparable damage be done to the authority and 
respect of the third great coordinate branch of the 
Government as it has existed undisturbed since it 


was created by the Constitution.” 


FEARS FASCISM MAY COME 
“Borrowing and spending will go on,” asserts the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, “with crazy 
wastefulness attending. So every community that 
refuses to be denied will be granted its ‘project’ 
so ‘trade will be good.’ So workingmen will con- 
tinue to pay the taxes in the sweat of their labor, 
and some of us will play the stock market, reveling 
in good times while they last and the market rises 
“Then inflation, which is disaster, especially to 
the poor. Then ‘Fascism,’ the shrewd having feath- 
ered their nests while the feathering was easy. 
“Thus ruin of the republic will be invited in the 
years required for the grand experiments that hold 
out the promise of earthly heaven. 
“The President’s plan is ‘humanitarian.’ It is 
pious and splendid. The key to its realization is 
patriotic undermining of the American Constitu- 
tion, collapsing the judiciary, keeping the Congress 
bought with ‘allocations; ‘projects,’ offices for the 
voter-herdsmen. Stop the borrowings and spend- 
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ings and the New Deal would wilt and die in an 
hour's sunshine.” 

“He is seeking, in effect,” 
News-Leader, “a Constitutional amendment by 
direction. As yet, it seems to have occurred to few 
New Dealers that if Congress sanctions this course 
to further the aims of a libera: regime, a reactionary 
Congress would have an excellent precedent for in- 
creasing the size of the court in order to win ju- 
dicial approval of Fascist rule. In government, it 
never is wise to employ obstructive new weapons 
that may be used against you when conditions are 
reversed. Bruening unhappily demonstrated that in 
Germany when he suspended constitutional guar- 
antees.” 


WHAT IS THE CONSTITUTION? 

“Shall the Constitution be what the President 
thinks and says it is,” asks the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Age-Herald, “with an acquiescent Congress to back 
him up? Or shall it be what the Supreme Cour’ 
says it is, f 


thinks the Richmond 
in- 


subject finally to the people’s power of 
revising the Constitution at their will? 

“To many American citizens, not less than that 
fateful choice may be involved in this issue now 
before Congress. 

“This paper profoundly believes there should be 
no precipitate partisan action, 

“Every citizen owes it to himself and to his coun- 
try to do his thinking for himself on this question. 
Certainly every representative in Congress has that 
duty. 

“Mr. Roosevelt's loftiness of purpose, his enormous 
popularity, are not in themselves sufficient basis 
for the uncritical acceptance of this proposal.” 


COURT AS A BALANCE WHEEL 


“We are living in a changing era,” comments the 
Newport News (Va.) Daily Press, “and we are mak- 
ing many experiments in an attempt to meet un- 
precedented conditions. Yet tomorrow may dem- 
onstrate that the innovations which are considered 
sound today are totally unsound, The Supreme 
Court is the balance-wheel of our form of govern- 
Before we tamper with it we should analyze 
its past record and at the same time take into ac- 
count the potential dangers of a drastic change.” 

“Along with the feelings of indignation,” suggests 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times, “inevitable under the 
circumstances, must come also a sense of question- 
ing whether, after all, a little group of aged men 
may not unwittingly have been standing in the 
path of progress, coloring their decisions by ha- 
bitual living in the past and by biological inability 


+ 





to deal as they should with new ways and new days 
demanding now the preceptive and comprehending 
genius of a Frankfurter or a Richberg rather than 
the decaying mentality of personages who are with- 
ering away and in the sere and yellow leaf. 

“How such a supposition would have reacted in 
the mind and heart of the late Justice Holmes, or 
how a man like the iate Lyman Abbott, or the late 
Elihu Root, in ripened primes of more than 80 well- 
lived summers and winters, might have commented 
upon it, we cannot say, for, as a Yankee schoolmas- 
ter once said ‘I know, but I have not the flow of 
language to express it.’” 


DO THE PEOPLE DEMAND IT? 


“What right has any court, appointed for life, to 
veto the will of the people as registered by its elected 
representatives? If a proposal to enlarge a court 
does not meet with popular approval there is little 
danger that Congress will approve of the ‘packing.’ 

“Mr. Roosevelt proposes to act now to change 
the court instead of waiting for long consti- 
tutional process—and he does so because the vote 
he received last November, if it means anything, 
constitutes an overwhelming indorsement of his 
program, so often hindered by the court.” 

“Wasn't it Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief Jus- 
tice,” queries the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
“who said, not long ago, that one of the nation’s 
greatest needs is judiciary reform?” 

“The message was historic,” in the judgment of 
the New York Daily News. “No such sweeping re- 
form of the courts has been called for by a previous 
President, though other Presidents, notably Jackson 
and Grant, have had their historic tilts with the 
Supreme Court. 

“The fact is that the people voted on the ques- 
tion whether they wanted Roosevelt to carry on 
with the New Deal or wanted Landon to put the 
New Deal to death and get back to Harding-Cool- 
idge-Hoover normalcy. The people voted for Roose- 
velt by an overwhelming majority, 

“With both houses of Congress heavily Demo- 
cratic, it looks to us as if the President's reforms 
will win, and we hope they do.” 

“It may have possibilities,” according to the Phila- 
delphia Record, “greater than any State paper 
since the Emancipation Proclamation ...In reality 
the message lays siege to the citadel of special 
privilege. Its enactment—if the President's ap- 
pointments are wisely made—will transform the 
Supreme Court from an ultra-conservative to a lib- 
eral body... 

“The President gives warning that ‘more funda- 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





have a garden, orchard and pasture in 








(Sditor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publi- 
cation should be so marked.) 


Opposes “Packing” the Court 
Sir:—Your editorial page has consis- 
tently advocated a “hands off” policy 
relative to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Many of us did not real- 


this change that the Executive advances # 


—every attack upon the Supreme Court 
is painful, indeed, It is the one refuge 
and stronghold against the radical acts 
and activities, it would appear, of today. 
What will we come to, in this our dear 
land, if some reasonable check is not 
put on the great assumptions of a party 
in power! 

More power to you in your courage. 
May blessings follow your writings in 
the cause of right and in defense of 


ize any real danger. Now we see it. truth. SISTER M. BARBARA, 6. S. J., 
This is not a matter of partisan politics. Professor of History and Political 
It is a matter of loyalty to our consti- Science, Nazareth College. 
tutional plan of Government. It is a Nazareth, Mich. 


matter of pure patriotism. 

To pack the Supreme Court to con- 
form to the idea of one man is to abol- 
ish its safeguards and give us a one- 
man government. They have that in 


xe 


Fears One-Man Government 
Sir:—The worst thing that can hap- 
pen to a people is to have it trained 


Italy. Let us hope the Congress will as~- 

sert and declare itself and make & to see life through one pair of eyes... . 

“declaration of independence.” Now the one-man power is asserting 
itself. It has good intentions, but it’s 


This proposed action is as foreign to 
our plan of government as it would be 
if the Supreme Court undertook to dic- 
tate to the Congress or to the President 
before the issues came to Court. 

More power to your editorial pagé on 
this subject. F. E. McCURDY. 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

x«* * 
Court of a Dozen Judges 
Sir:—The Supreme Court should be 


12 jurists and take office at 50 and 
retire at 65 years, with a 15-year term 





paving the way to lose all so far gained. 
It's not clear to Mr. Roosevelt what it 
all means, He is the oustanding mo- 
nopolist of al lour history. His programs 
for each group finally are the planks 
in the gigantic monopoly—though he 
says he’s opposed to it. See when re- 
ferring to anything he thinks praise- 
worthy how big the I that is He stands 
in his own consciousness. 

Many thanks for your fine efforts to 
maintain this Government as its in- 
tended, for equal rights to all, special 
privileges to none—even if it's a Roose- 


and a two-thirds majority to hand down veit, W. J. YOUNG. 
Goctatens. Baldwin, La. 
Surely the school boy knows that the 
masses must prosper or the classes x ere 
cannot. In industry or finance first we 


must give if we are to take—sow before 
we reap. 
COL. C. GEORGE DARRKOW. 
Crookston, Minn. 
x~* 


Unchecked Majority Party Power 
Sir:—I am ever and always a great 
admirer of your Americanism as it 
manifests itself in the United States 
News. ... You hit the nail on the head 
when you state that the President’s grant 
of leadership is not to be taken as set- 
ting him up to destroy that which makes 


for stabilization in the land: The ex- 
isting judicial system. 
To those of “the people” who abhor 


the unjust change in in- 
comes with it—such as 


politics and 
Stitutions that 


Applause for Social Security Act 

Sir:—Franklin D. Roosevelt's name will 
go down in history as the greatest living 
American of his or any other day. Never 
in the history of civilization has the par- 
liament of man put on the statute book 
a more needful and beneficial act than 
the Social Security Act, giving aid to 
needy women and crippled children, pen- 
sions for the aged and the blind, com- 
pensation for the unemploved. 

EDWARD BLACKLEDGE. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


x * 


Investments Wiped Out 

Sir:—Up to the time when the New 
Deal took possession, I had money, in- 
vested from my youth up, the income 





from which I spent freely for the wel- * 
fare of my unfortunate fellow men, The 
New Deal by devaluation and Govern- 
ment competition with private business 
wiped out every dollar of this.... 
Why should not Mr. Sloan ignore the 
commands of the President and Secre- 
tary Perkins? They have ignored the 
rights of thousands of widows and or- 
phans whose investments have been 
ruined by TVA and other pet projects. 
Ridgewood, N. J. MRS. D. C, W. 


xk 


The ‘‘Sit-Down” Strike 

Sir:—Your Feb. 1 editorial, “Must Rea- 
son ‘Sit Down’ Too?” contains more 
common sense and fundamental reason- 
ing than it has been my pleasure to have 
the opportunity of assimilating in a 
mighty long time. I enjoyed its logic 
immensely. E. M. NICHOLS. 


Washington, D. C. 


x * 


Flood Control Suggestion 

Sir:—For flood control, why not start 
a canal from 60 to 80 rods in width 
starting a little West of Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, through Calcasieu lake and 
river to the Red River, crossing there 
as near as possible to the mouth of Lit- 
tle River and then into the Quachita 
River, going north and crossing the Ar- 
kansas River, and from there north and 
west of Helena, Ark., and crossing the 
St. Francis River and Basin north to 
about 25 miles south of Cairo, Ill, to 
the Mississippi River. The water from 
the Mississippi River to run into ‘his 
canal when the stage of water reaches 
about 35 feet at Cairo. I have lived on 
the line of the Mississippi River ever 
since 1874, and have gone through all 
the high waters and floods. 
Savannah, Ga. NICK KAHN. 

xe 


Homesteads for Refugees 

Sir:—Our citizens are shocked to 
learn of the great floods... . 

It has occurred to me that our Gov- 
ernment should now plan some way to 
help these flood sufferers in reestablish- 
ing their homes out on the higher lands. 
My plan is to buy land adjacent to all 
overflow land where people live and 
are farming or otherwise engaged mak- 
ing a living in the overflow lands. 

Sell or rent this land in small tracts~ 
5 acres up to 40. Require the family 
to build their home, building, corn cribs, 








which to turn the stock. 

Would this not be far better to do 
than to try to build levees to protect 
their property? WILLIAM W. LEE. 
Greenfield, Ill. 


x er 


Minority Group Pressures 

Sir:—I am still one of the 16,700,000 
who thought on Nov. 3 that Government 
should retrench, but am afraid now it 
never will. Domination by clamoring 
minorities and response by a fearful 
and undiscriminating Congress looms 
ahead. 

Already since election, too, several 
newspapers with strong anti-New Deal 
messages last October are taking a cau- 
tious, luke-warm attitude if not a sup- 
porting policy now. Is there some fear 
of losing community support which ac- 
tuates this about-face? Will the ex- 
travagance, and hence taxes, go merrily 
on? Cc. O. VAN DYKE. 
Kansas 


City, Mo. 


x & * 
The Bonded Debt Load 


Sir:—Anyone who reads the capitalist 
periodical and daily press constantly 
sees references to such flagrancies as, 
“How can taxpayers get the greatest 
possible return for the money that is 
going to be spent for relief?"—here 
quoted from a current weekly. 

There is no sense to such camouflage 
questions, The implication is that tax- 
payers pay, through taxes, for relief ex- 
penditures. But, obviously, if taxpay- 
ers, or anybédy and everybody else, were 
paying up unemployment relief costs 
there would be ne such billions of deficit 
in the public treasury as now stands of 
capitalistically proud record. 

Relief costs, to both the rich on re- 
lief—through such agencies as R. F. C. 
and public-debt bond holdings—and the 
poor on niggardly relief connected with 
such customary back-breaking work as 
does not go with bond-holding interest 
payments, are for the most part charged 
against unsuspecting future generations. 

Meanwhile that enormous rich-and- 
poor relief debt has a delightful value 
to that part of the rich “on relief” who 
collect free interest-money on the bonds 
representing that “debt” that future 
generations owe us! 

CHARLES A. LAWRENCE. 

Monticello, Il] 





mental changes in the powers of the courts or the 
Constitution,’ will be necessary if his plan is not 
adopted.” 


A WORD OF APPROVAL 


“Reactionaries, enamored of the past,” concludes 
the Raleign News and Observer, “wil] cry as at 
crime, at any proposal that the law be interpreted 
by men of the present and not by men of the past. 

“But the people and their representatives will see 
in the proposal the most moderate of the various 
methods proposed to set government by the people 
free from the ‘horse and buggy’ interpretation of 
the charter under which they live. 

“The change in the retirement law and the grant 
of power to the President and the Senate to freshen 
the blood and brains of the judiciary in the ab- 
sence of the willingness of old judges to retire 
should be enacted into law. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PURPOSE 


“If there were, at this time,” contends the Buffalo 
Times, “no conflict between the President and the 
Congress on one hand, and the Supreme Court on 
the other, the President's proposal would receive 
calm consideration on its merits. 

“But because that conflict does exist, and because 
the cleavage is sharp, the first thing everyone will 
see in the President's plan is not his professed 
long-range objectives of rejuvenating and modern- 
izing the judicial system. 

“On the contrary, the plan is sized up in respect 
to its immediate effect upon the immediate con- 
flict. And that effect would be to overturn the con- 
servative majority which has thwaited Mr. Roose- 
velt's program—in other words, to ‘pack the court’ 
in favor of the New Deal. 

“Though not as crude as President Grant's coup 
adding two members to the high bench to win ma- 
jority approval of his legal tender law, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s proposal, in its political sense, is designed to 
achieve the same end. 

“And because that purpose sticks out like a sore 
thumb, the President must accept much of the re- 
sponsibility for returning the controversy to the 
realm of emotion. And he may as well expect that 
it will be attacked as an attempt to usurp power 
and fashion the judiciary to fit the New Deal—at- 
tacked, and justifiably so even by friends of the 
New Deal.” 


AGAINST “TWO WRONGS” 


“We hope Congress in its consideration—in the 
discussion that promises to be the most im- 
portant since the days that preceded the Civil 
War,” says the Washington Daily News, “will give 
to other proposals, as well as this, the fullest 
thought that some method may be worked out 
which will not be founded either on the philosophy 
that the end justifies the means or that two wrongs 
make a right.” 

“Congress has disproved,” in the opinion of the 
Asheville Times, “the theory that the legislative 
branch of the Government is as zealous for the 
protection of personal rights as the courts. 

“It is true that the court majorities are some- 
times far behind the liberal judicial viewpoint of 
the ablest members of the judiciary. It is true, as 
President Roosevelt insists, that today there is a 
gap between modern economic needs and constitu- 
tional principles as sometimes interpreted by the 
courts. That gap somehow must be bridged. The 
judges are not demigods but fallible men, and the 
real court of last resort is the people. 

“Yet it ls not bourbonism to interpose the hope 
that the task of bringing about larger harmony be- 
tween constitutional principles and the people’s de- 
sires and needs shall not be left entirely to the 
votes of Senators and Representatives, some of 
whom seem to know and care little about the land- 
marks of human freedom which the Supreme 
Court has established. A wise people will not de- 
stroy a barrier erected by their own hands against 
hasty and emotional action.” 


QUESTION OF SINCERITY 

“Mr. Roosevelt makes no slight suggestion,” it is 
pointed out by the Shreveport (La.) Journal, “that 
he wants authority to place on the Supreme bench 
six men of more ‘liberal’ leanings—men who might 
be expected to see the constitutional questions as 
they are viewed by the man who would appoint 
them, But he will find such thoughts are running 
through the minds of millions of Americans today. 
They will not charge the Chief Executive with en- 
tertaining a desire to control the judicial branch 
of the Government, but there will be always present 
some doubt as to his sincerity of purpose. 

“We hope that Mr. Roosevelt will sense this feel- 
ing and that he will not bring pressure to bear on 
the legislative division. The fact that he conferred 
with the Cabinet, the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House, the majority leaders and the chairmen 
of the judiciary committees of House and Senate— 
before sending his recommendations to Congress— 
would indicate that something of this sort is afoot. 
Nevertheless, we hope there are men in both Houses 
who will see the danger of the proposed course and 
will stand firmly against tinkering with the Su- 
preme Court. To us, it seems the President is in- 
viting very serious trouble. perhaps disaster.” 


AMENDMENT PREFERRED 

“The very fact that such proposals demand ade- 
quate, thoughtful meditation,” it is felt by the Har- 
risburg (Pa.) Evening News, “recommends as the 
better, safer program for constitutional change the 
amendment formula which the American people 
have not hesitated to use when the occasion war- 
ranted. 

“It is characteristic of the respect the Ameri- 
can people have for the Supreme Court that while 
opposed to its reorganization they seem entirely 
willing that something of the same shakeup be 
given the lower Federal courts to expedite litiga- 
tion, to give the Government a square deal when its 
acts are questioned and to hasten decision by the 
highest court on constitutional questions. 

“But they are just as sound in demanding that 
the court of last resort be free to pass upon qués- 
tions of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
with both eyes riveted on the Constitution in ac- 
cordance with their solemn oath of office.” 

“The President,” it is recognized by the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) News-Register, “is not asking power to dis- 
miss any justices. He merely wants to put ‘younger 
blood’ on the Supreme Court to assist the aged 
jurists. There are now six justices of the Supreme 
Court who are past 70. The court has nine mem- 
bers. If the President is granted the power he asks 
there would be 15. The nine present members would 
still be on the court, but there would be six others 
to assist them.” 
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The Colonial Problem. Dollars 
for Germany? Fall of Malaga. 
A Shinto Cabinet. 

HERE appears to be a slight drop 

in Europe’s war fever chart. 

Some of the specialists are seiz- 
ing on the improvement as a time 
to formulate a definite cure. Try 
as he has to conceal it, Uncle Sam's 
name persists in being linked to the 
consultations. 

Two men sat down to a confer- 
ence alone in the British Foreign 
Office in London on Feb. 11. Even 
their secretaries were not present. 
One was Lord Halifax, Lord Privy 
Seal, and most eloquent member of 
the Cabinet. The other was Joa- 
chim von Ribbentrop, confidant of 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler. It was gen- 
erally understood that they planned 
to “ventilate” the whole question of 
Germany's demand for colonies. 

Lord’ Halifax was “subbing” for 
Foreign Secretary Eden on holiday 
in Southern France. More than one 
observer commented on the con- 
venience of the Minister’s vacation. 
The Lord Privy Seal as Viceroy of 
India had gotten on well with 
Mohandas Gandhi and Indian ex- 
tremists’ lecrned to ceal with  .oc- 
trinaires. Ambassador von Ribben- 
trop, who on two occasions recently 
greeted Georg? VI publicly with the 
Nazi salute, is a Nazi doctrinaire of 
the most ardent type. 

Also, it is smart diplomacy to have 
the German case first laid before 
someone less than the Foreign Sec- 
retary. This provides plenty of 
excuse for delays in replying, for 
everything has to be referred to the 
head of the Foreign Office. 


UNCLE SAM’S INTEREST . 

But what has the United States to 
do with giving Germany an answer 
to its demand for colonies? 

Officials of the State and Treas- 
ury Departments have spent the 
week denying knowledge of any 
basis for a rumor that has been 
drifting about, Wall Street. It has 
the United States approached by 
Great Britain to participate in a 
loan to Germany, thus relieving the 
latter’s economic distress and pre- 
venting a world war. 

Here is the way reliable sources 
have it figured out: 

Germany wants both financial 
and territorial “accommodation.” 
France would not be averse to hand- 
ing back the colonies mandated to 
it after the World War. Great Brit- 
ain won’t talk colonies, but money 
and raw materials are different 
matters. 

Where could a loan come from 
but the United States, which at the 
moment is prohibited by the John- 
son Act from advancing funds to 
war debt defaulters? France has 
no money to lend. Britain needs a 
lot for its own armaments program. 
(On Feb. 11 in the House of Com- 
mons, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Chamberlain announced that a bill 
was to be introduced soon for au- 
thority to raise capital for defense 
expenditures amounting to two bil- 
lion dollars for a 5-year program.) 

That the Reich would not look 
with disfavor on any contribution 
which the United States might make 
toward restoring its economy can 
be gathered from an article in the 
current Foreign Affairs over the 
by-line of Hjalmar Schacht, Min- 
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Newsqrams 


What Are They? 


The United States News believes 
it has developed something dis- 
tinctive in the Newsgram—a 
unique form of article meeting 
the needs of the busy reader who 
wants not a superficial smattering 
of loosely knit facts but something 
penetrating and informative. 


ister of Economics and President of 


the Reichsbank. 


Dr. Schacht finds that the United 
States cannot be indifferent to the 


German colonial problem for an 


economic and a moral reason. First, 


because world economy cannot en- 
joy lasting prosperity without Ger- 
many’s participation. Second, be- 
cause Germany submitted her co- 
lonial claims to the test of Point 
Five of the famous Wilson Fourteen 
Points, calling for “a free, open- 
minded and absolutely impartial ad- 
jJustment of all colonial claims... . 


A BRITISH GUESS 

That Great Britain and France 
expect the United States to work 
with them in untangling Europe's 
affairs can be seen in the following 
comment on President Roosevelt's 
inaugural by the British News Re- 
view: 

“Was Franklin Roosevelt's in 
augural address deliberately cut 
short? ... This theory is seriously 
Suggested in London diplomatic cir- 
cles, which were keenly disappointed 
with the speech 

“Some politicians here had been 
hoping the United States President 
would say something in support of 


| European Democracies in their fight 


against Dictatorships, but he pre- 
ferred to confine himself exclusively 
to American affairs. 

“The inauguration took place in 
icy-cold weather and the speech was 
delivered, as is the custom, from an 
open portico in front of the Capitol. 
Omission of reference to Furopean 
problems is now being explained 
away as due to the bad weather, 
which persuaded the President's ad- 
visers to shorten the ceremony. No 
eloquence, it is said, could with- 
Stand a torrent of water pouring 
down inside the speaker’s collar.” 


SPAIN’S WAR FLARES ANEW 

The Spanish civil war after sev- 
eral weeks of comparative {nactiv- 
ity, suddenly burst into the open 
again during the week. 


” 


Insurgents, said to have been aid- 
ed by 15,000 Italians, swooped down 
on Malaga, the. most important 
Spanish port on the Mediterranean 
except Barcelona. Capture of it 
gave General Franco a direct point 
of communication with Morocco, It 
created for the loyalists, in the view 
of the government-controlled press, 
the gravest situation since the start 
of the conflict. 

Meantime, international non-inter- 
vention plans made little progress. 
Great Britain agreed that Soviet 
Russia should have the right to 
participate in the projected inter- 
national naval patrol of Spain to 
check foreign aid getting to either 
side. But Portugal told the non- 
intervention committee that it 
would not permit a supervision of 
its borders to prevent arms boot- 
legging to Spain. 


JAPAN’S LATEST EFFORT 


Along with democracy, fascism 


| 
and communism, there is now to 


be “saiseiitchi.” Translated, it means 
an administration based on the 
Shinto religion. This involves wor- 
ship of the spirits of tribal ancestors 
and dead heroes, especially those of 
the Imperial Family, and a recog- 
nition of the divine descent of the 
Emperor and his all-powerfulness. 

It is this philosophy which the 
Cabinet of the new Premier Senjuro 
Hayashi recommended for Japan on 
Feb. 8 when outlining a rather 
vague program for the Empire. It 
was believed to have been designed 
to quash rumors abroad that Japan 
was heading toward fascism. 


TROTSKY AND MEXICO 

The spot-light swung to Mexico 
twice during the week. First, when 
Leon Trotsky, Bolshevik exile, failed 
to make telephone connections to 
address a New York audience. His 
message, read to the gathering, con- 
tained an offer of surrender to the 
Soviet executioners if an Imperial 
Commission should find him guilty 
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churches in the State of Vera 


BRITISH NOTES 

King George VI has decided not 
to go to Delhi for a durbar in the 
autumn, the special festivities which 
would attend his being proclaimed 
Emperor of India. The decision 


was attributed to a fear that the cided to oppose a state grant of 
King’s health would not stand the funds to the former King, the Duke 
strain following so soon after the of Windsor. Princess Mary ind her 
coronation. Observers are wonder- husband, the Earl of Harewood, ar- 
ing if the Indian Nationalist Con- rived at the Duke’s Austrian re- 
gress’ recent decision to boycott treat during the week, presumably 
such a ceremony might have had to talk over his financial status, 
anything to do with it. among other things. 

The parliamentary Labor Party de- P. A. FREDERICK, 























TRY A 


TAKE MY ADVICE 
IF YOU WANT TO 
AVOID HARD STARTING 
-..- USE KOOLMOTOR. 
i FOUND THAT OUT LAST 
WINTER. 










IT’S GREAT! 















TANKFUL TODAY! 





Cities Service Radio Concerts every Friday at 8 P. M. (E.S.T.)... WEAF and 44 N.B.C. Stations 


KOOLMOTOR is always ready to go when you are 














The Newsgram is not just a sum- 
mary of happenings nor is it just 
an abbreviation of a lot of ma- 
terial in a small space. 


The Newsgram in its best form is | 
& comprehensive presentation of 
essential news facts. It correlates 
those essentials simply and fur- 
nishes the background for an un- 
derstanding of their real meaning. 


Like the Pictogram which ap- 
pears on Page One, the Newsgram 
is an invention of The United 
States News. The word “News- 
gram” has been registered in the 
United States Patent Office and 
is the exclusive property of The 
United States News. 
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cigarette... give them a more pleasing taste and aroma. 





Heres aroma 


for you 


...a@ picture of Chesterfield 
tobacco just as it comes out of the 
1000-pound wooden hogsheads after 
ageing for three years. 


If you could be there when these hun- 
dreds of hogsheads are opened up 

... if you could see this mild ripe 
tobacco, prime and ready to be made 
into Chesterfield Cigarettes . . . see the 
golden color of the leaf . . . and get a 
whiff of that delightful aroma... you’d 
Say... 


“Delicious... makes me 
think of fruit cake.” 


Mild, ripe home-grown and aromatic Turkish tobaccos... 
aged three years ... make Chesterfield an outstanding 
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The voice 
of Government 


City Relief Costs Rising 


By HARRY L. HOPKINS 
Works Progress Administrator 


77PA employment schedule, involving reduction of 

W 600.000 workers between Feruary and June, an- 
ticipates a large and widespread increase in pri- 
vate employment over the period. 

The whole Government program, as well as 
WPA. has dropped. WPA employment already has 
declined by almost 900,000 from the maximum 

a mee reached in February, 1936. 
Between 300,000 and 500,000 
employable workers have 
been receiving direct relief 
from State and local agen- 
cies outside the Works pro- 
hese are also in the 
market for the new jobs 
" created by expansion of 
. i a business or for WPA jobs. 
“The Cities and counties of America are spending 
of their own funds and out of their own taxes to- 
day from six to eight times as much money for 
direct relief as they were spending in 1929, and 
these local funds from purely local sources are g0o- 
ing to be higher than that, irrespective of any 
work program 

The obligations incurred 
from State and local funds from July 1, 1935, to 
September 30, 1936, amounted to over $590,000,000. 
The total includes $259,000,000 of local money and 
that is exclusive of the sponsors’ funds for Works 
Program projects and funds for institutional care 
and for categorical assistance 

The Federal Government 
paying 50 per cent of old age pensions as a grant- 
in-aid. That, in my opinion, is going to raise the 
cities’ contributions very substantially Likewise 
the Federal Government pays one-third for the care 
of dependent children and the remaining two- 
thirds, in my judgment, also is going to ralse the 
cities’ contributions very substantially. The cities, 
States and counties, out of their own funds, 
taking care of the unemployables. These are on. 
the direct relief rolls, which number at the mo- 
ment. some miliion and a half single persons... .- 

1 believe unemployment is a national problem. 
... Furthermore, in developing the great social se- | 
curity program, the tax on real estate—and over 85 | 
per cent of all tax income of cities and counties 
in my Opinion, a very 


the 
















gram 






for emergency relief 





now has a policy of 


are 


comes from real estate—is 
thin reed to lean on 

I should propose to equalize 
cities and States the Federal 
able by Congress in this appropriation. 
most importance that whatever plan we are going 
to adopt as a definite plan ought to be speedily 
adopted after this bill is passed, so that the legis- 
latures may be put on notice, and so that we shall 
not have additional handicaps to overcome when 
we get ready to consider the permanent pian... . 

What would happen if the whole matter were 
committed to the States rather than to the Federal 
Government? These people would not be taken 
care of; they would not get adequate food, shelter 
or clothing. The funds which would be available 
would be so inadequate they would have to be 
spread very thin. .. —(From testimony before the 
House Committee on Appropriations on the $789,- 
000,000 relief-deficiency bill, now law.) 


among the several 
dollars made avail- 
It is of ut- 





Insuring Banks’ Solvency 


By LEO T. CROWLEY 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 

HE Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation favors 
the establishment of banking facilities in every 
community which can furnish sufficient justifi- 
cation for banking service, but it opposes the 
chartering of institutions which it believes to be 

economically unsound and likely to fail. 

It has received the cooperation of most of the 
supervisory authorities in preventing the indis- 
criminate chartering of banks. 
However, there will be an in- 
creasing pressure for the cre- 
ation of new banks as the 
banking business becomes 
more profitable and more at- 
tractive to investors. Unless 
effective and proper control 
of chartering is maintained 
our banking system will in- 
evitably be weakened. 

The corporation has 
sumed a potential liability of about 20 billion dollars 
in the insurance of deposits in commercial banks 
and of nearly one billion dollars in mutual savings 
banks. More than 98.4 per cent of all depositors iu 
insured banks are fully insured. In the 13,204 com- 
mercial banks with deposits of not more than $5,- 
000,000 each, comprising more than nine-tenths of 
the total number of insured commercial banks and 
holding about 81% billion dollars of insured depos- 
its, the average insurance coverage is about 78 
per cent. 

The solvency and successful operation of the 
Corporation is dependent upon the maintenance of 
a sound banking system. The Corporation is in- 
sisting that banks under its supervision take their 
losses when they occur, in order that their true 
condition may be reflected. 

It is insisting that banks maintain adequate 
capital structures and that banks which seek to re- 
tire their preferred capital shall retain capital suf- 
ficient to provide protection against the uncertain- 
ties of banking operations. 

It is taking action against banks which continue 
to engage in unsafe and unsound practices. It is 
endeavoring to secure the prompt elimination of 
insolvent banks so that it may take its insurance 
losses as they occur, and thus avoid, insofar as pos- 
sible, their concentration in times of economic de- 
pression. Close cooperation of bankers and super- 
visory officials and a progressive improvement in 
practices of bank management are essential, how- 
ever, if the banking system is to be kept in a 
trong position—(From the semi-annual report of 
the FDIC, Feb. 8, 1937.) 
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The President's Week 





COURT WAR ABSORBS WHITE HOUSE—AID FOR 


DROUGHT AREAS—GOLD BRAID AND SPANGLES 





7 gain the views of veteran airmen on what can be done to curb acci- 
dents along the airways, President Roosevelt summons to an informal 
conference at the White House five pilots prior to their testifying be 
fore a Congressional investigation of recent airline crack-ups. 





LOOKING FOR A “THREE-POINT LANDING—PRESIDENT AND PILOTS, BOTH 
Col. J. M. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of Commerce; E. J. Mar- 
tin, United Airlines; M. H, Anderson, National Airways; W. H. Braznell, 
American Airlines; Dick Merrill, Eastern Airlines; Hal Snead, TWA, and 
Eugene Vidal, Director of the Bureau of Air Commerce. 


right: 


Left to 
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Battle for court reforms. Strike ten- 


sion at end. Rehabilitating the 


dry plains. 
MHE war is on, and in the Grand Head- 
quarters at No. 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


the air is tense as aboard a battleship going into 


up 


action. 
The President loves a fight and the past week 


he nailed his flag to the mast and sent out the 
order: “No surrender.” 

Callers came and callers went! 

The budget, child labor, the flood, loose ends 
of the recently settled strike, all were on the 
crowded agenda. 

Boy Scouts, young aviators, Senator Wagner 
and his low-cost housing plans, Harry Hop- 
kins and his high-cost relief joined the parade. 

But those were only shadows—running 
through every packed hour of the day was one 
issue: The Reorganization of the Judiciary. 

The New Deal, one observer remarked, had put 
all it’s eggs in one basket and how the White 
House battalion is watching that basket. 

The first batch of White House mail from the 
country was reported as being two to one in 
favor of the President's program. 

Spokesmen for the Ad- 
ministration discounted 
the kicks that are coming 
into Congress—organized 
powerful groups and a 
legal faternity, they de- 


PROTESTS LAID 

TO SMALL BUT 
STRONG GROUPS 
effort of small and 
shocked and angry 
scribed them. 

At the first press conference those who at- 
tended commented on the sharp contrast with 
the previous one. Once more the President had 
a Congressional message to talk about. And 
talk he did—almost the same length of time that 
he had spent on reading the previous one—on 
and on. The crowd, hungry for a comment on 
the big issue, perspired and waited. But the 
few questions that were asked on the subject of 
the Courts were brushed away with the answer 
that the inquirers would have to read the bill— 
“Read the bill!” 

No, he wasn't going on the air to explain his 
proposed reform of the judiciary. That was that, 
and all of it. 

There was just one touch of levity at the 
beginning. 

One of the correspondents because of six feet 
and more of bulk had been permitted to sit at 
the corner of the President’s desk during con- 
ference so those behind might get a better view. 
He has left for other fields and a veteran mem- 
ber of the corps was “promoted” to the place of 
honor. 

There was some banter on the subject, in- 
audible in the rear of the room, which the Presi- 
dent chose to repeat. Someone had asked, the 
President said with a smile, if the lucky news- 
paperman was given the place because “of his 
age.” That was the nearest to a reference to the 
proposal to eliminate aged judges that was 
vouchsafed. 

Then the President went into his little lec- 


+ 


ture on the subject of the message to Congress 


accompanying the report of the Great Plains 


Drought Committee. In ordinary times it would 
have been an important matter since it dealt 
with long-time planning of several great 


regional undertakings similar to the TVA. But 
it was obvious that the listeners considered the 
facts, figures and details that poured over them 
for nearly half an hour were intended to sub- 
merge questions on the topic that the President 
didn’t want to discuss. 

About three quarters of the way through the 
talk when they had been deluged with erosion, 
flood-control, navigable channels, appropria- 
tions, one reporter wedged in a query whether 
the President would agree to splitting his 
judiciary bill. It was quickly evaded and in 
the next breath every one was again neck deep 
in land rehabilitation. 

Other interuptions proved equally futile. 

At last it was over, and not until Secretary 
Early met the press the next day did any news 
emanate from the White House. Then the 
battle-cry went up—as one correspondent put it 
Secretary Early fairly “exuded confidence,” pre- 
dicting that, despite reports to the contrary, the 
final roll call in the Senate would show not 15 
Democratic votes registering a “no.” 

Early visitors at the White House were Sen- 
ator Ashurst and Representative Sumners, 
chairmen, respectively, of the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committee. 

They came for a desk lunch and stayed an 
hour afterward. When they were asked for 
comment on their visit they murmured some- 
thing about some fine pheasants which the 
President had received. 

“We achieved the ob- 
jective of all public men,” 
said Senator Ashurst 
struggling into his over- 


A “FREE MEAL” 
FOR LEADERS IN 
JUDICIARY FIGHT 


coat, “a free meal.” 

But no crumbs of comment fell from his 
locked lips. 

Later on a group of Boy Scouts filed through 
the corridors, were lined up at salute behind the 
desk in the Cabinet room while the President 
broadcast a message on the annual Scout Jam- 
boree to be held in Washington next Summer. 

Another visitor Governor Earle, of 
Pennsylvania, who is said to have hopes that 
some time he may be on the receiving end of 
White House calls. He came on a matter of 
WPA and PWA funds and he presented his 
case with all the suavity of a seasoned politician 
although a few years ago his chief interests were 
polo and horses and not votes and voters. 


was 


Another group which paid its respects to 
“Jimmy” Roosevelt at his new secretarial post, 
as well as to the President, was headed by Tom 
K. Smith, of St. Louis, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. 

“Sharp as a steel trap,” said one of the bank- 
ers after he had left the tall and smiling Sec- 
retary James. 

Then came a group of aviators chaperoned by 
Col. J. M. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of Com- 


merce. The President sat them down and had a 


frank talk with them. He wanted to get the 
views of the men who did the flying to help in 
rave problem which has arisen from 


1 
O1V 


ing the g 
the recent series of air tragedies. 

And so the routine con- 
IS RELIEVED BY tinued but between times 

the telephones were busy 
NEWS OF PEACE as the President kept in 
intimate touch with sentiment regarding his 
bill. 

At one time five Senators called together— 
all members of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
—and left as close-mouthed as the President had 
been at his conference. 

By Thursday the news came that the auto 
strike was ended. It was obvious that it came 
as a relief. For despite the exhilaration of the 
battle on his hands the strike had been a strain 
to the President. While officially every effort 
was made to keep the White House out of the 
negotiations everyone knew that every move of 
the conciliators in Detroit was being followed 


STRAIN OF STRIKE 


by the President. 

By the time Friday and the second press con- 
ference came around the White House seismo- 
graph had recorded the tremors caused by the 
Court bill explosion and gleanings from the ex- 
pressions of visitors indicated that while “no 
compromise” was still the word, there was a 
tendency to expound and explain the merits of 
the move as the White House saw them. 

The President himself still had no official 
comment to make, but further details of the 
evolution of the bill became available, revealing 
a history of preparation which went back nearly 
a year and a half. The specific measure, it was 
learned, began to take shape shortly after elec- 
tion. The Attorney-General, Homer Cummings, 
Solicitor-General Stanley Reed and the Presi- 
dent, it was stated, were the tight triumvirate 
which developed the idea. 

Not all the President’s hours were spent on 
affairs of state. 

AFFAIR OF STATE: There was the final and 
GOLD BRAID, always colorful State Re- 

ception, the last of the 
JEWELS, MEDALS year, given in honor of 
the Army and Navy and preceded by a dinner 
where gold braid glittered, jewels shone and 
medals tinkled on soldierly chests. 

The uniforms, the gowns and the military 
tang added to a profusion of flowers made the 
affair the gayest and most attractive of the 
season. 

The President, of course, was allowed no 
varicolored uniform but, if we are to believe 
the edict of the Merchant Tailors, he must have 
been the best-dressed man there. These gen- 
tlemen of the tape and shears had declared him 
the best-dressed man in America. But Mrs. 
Roosevelt thinks differently. According to her, 
he’s just another husband who has to be bad- 
gered in into having his clothes pressed and 
buying new suits when the old ones wear out. 

With that to consider the Chief Executive 
settled down to a week-end of message writing— 
on Crop Insurance and Farm Tenancy—but with 
one ear still cocked for the latest rumblings of 
Vox Pop on the omnipresent question of the 
Court. 
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The voice 
of Business 


Inherent Danger of a “Boom” 


By CHARLES R. GAY 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


F THERE is anything that we of the Stock Ex- 
change do not want, it is another great boom, 
What we want to see, and hope to see, is a 

reflection in the securities market of healthy in- 
dustry, strengthened transportation, steadily de- 
creasing unemployment and normal flow of new 
flotations, just as we have seen these bulwarks of a 
strong economy developing since early 1935, 

As an aftermath of a boom come 
-** ursettlement, discouragement 
readjustments and loss all along 
the line—lost years as well as lost 
money. 

If the business leaders of Amer- 
ica seek first to consolidate their 
gains of 1935 and 1936 before seek- 
fing new heights of recovery, most 
of us will be content, I think. 
That will require business state- 
craft of a high order. ... 

This is a new day, and it beiooves us to appre- 
hend its spirit. High standards of commercial 
honor and integrity, just and equitable principles 
of trade, frank and fair treatment of labor, the rec- 
ognition of social trusteeship—these ideals we must 
endow with a new reality—(From an address at 
Miami Beach, Fla., Feb. 9.) 








Proposed Security Changes 


By FRED H. CLAUSEN 


Chairman, Social Security Special Committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; Presi- 
dent VanBrunt Manufacturing Company, 
Horicon, Wis. 


MPORTANT changes in the Social Security Act 
are advocated by a committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States.... 

The foremost change urged is abandonment of 
any appearance of dependence upon actuarial re- 
serves in connection with the old-age benefit plan. 
Such procedure, necessary for private insurance 
companies, is wholly inconsistent with government 
operation of a pension system. ... 

The committee thinks that for reserves there 
-. Should be substituted definite 
obligations of the Govern- 
ment, and that these obliga- 
tions should be reported pub- 
licly with the same regularity 
as Statements of the public 
debt. The effect, in the com- 
mittee’s opinion, would be 
adoption of the most desirable 
principle of government op- 
eration—pay as you go. 

This opportunity exists be- 
cause the taxes collected under ‘the Social Security 
Act at the initial rate of 1 per cent on employer 
and on employee will yield more than enough rev- 
enue to meet for years all expenditures under the 
Act. The committee accordingly recommends that 
Congress should at once extend those initial rates 
until 1947. The interval could be used to work out 
the problems now presented by the Security Act, 
and no one would meanwhile fail to receive any 
benefit to which he is entitled by reason of the 
existing law. 

Equal contributions by employers and their em- 
ployees in financing both the Federal old-age benefit 
system and the complimentary state unemployment 
benefit systems are advocated by the committee 
in the interest of assuring effectiveness of opera- 
tion and administration. The present law provides 
for equal contributions for support of old-age bene- 
fits but it does not require employee contribution 
under complementary state unemployment laws. 

The committee points out that the task of or- 
ganizing administration of a system extending ini- 
tially to more than twenty-five million wage and 
Salary workers is unprecedented in its difficulties. 
Consideration of coverage beyond the classes of 
industrial and commercial employees now subject 
to the act should, therefore, the committee believes, 
await working out of successful administration of 
the present law. ... 

The committee points out that Government- 
operated pension measures have for their purpose 
provisions for assuring workers that upon reaching 
retirement they will not be dependent upon public 
relief. This purpose, the committee says, should 
be maintained, and there should be reliance upon 
private plans for any supplementary income for re- 
tired workers. 

In this connection the committee urges that the 
Federal and State governments should facilitate the 
changing over of existing private pension plans. 
The formulation of further plans, to supplement 
the Government system, should be encouraged. Jn 
particular the committee recommends that such 
plans should be free from taxation, that all money 
intended for the benefit of workers may be devoted 
exclusively to that purpose. 

Respecting the Federal tax on employers for un- 
employment benefit purposes, the committee points 
to the impropriety of the present provisions in levy- 
ing this tax on total pay rolls, including compensa- 
tion of highest paid officers. It urges that the 
basis for this Federal pay roll tax should be mads 
the same as the basis for the other Federal pay roll 
tax, namely, earnings up to $3,000 a year for any 
employee. 

Administration of the unemployment reserve 
funds, the committee recommends, should be co- 
ordinated with the policies of the Federal Reserve 
System in order that adverse effects upon general 
credit conditions may be avoided—(The report of 
the committee is to be put before the Chamber of 
Commerce annual meeting in April for action by 
the membership.) 
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The States: HIGHWAY PROBLEMS TO BE FACED 
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High- 
from 


_—_—_ 
haves: 
States’ auto problems: 


revenue 
Newest prob- 


way satety; 


gasoline taxes. 


lem, the auto trailer. 


FEW of the problems which the 
A coming the automobile has 
lef doorsteps of State legisla- 
tures are suggested by the following 
fact 

There were 38,500 traffic deaths in 
the United States in 1936 with more 
automobiles than ever before in use. 

By the end of 1937 there will prob- 
ably 1,250,000 persons calling 
400,900 trailers “home.” 


of 


on 


be 


still a source of tax 
revenue for both the Federal and 
State governments, despite strong 
protests from the States 


Gasoline is 


More than three-fourths of a bil- 


lion dollars are available for high- 
ways in 1937 if States match the 
Federal aid quotas 

The death toll on the streets and 


highways has become the cause for 
so much alarm that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking action 

The Accident Prevention Con- 
ference has been set up under the 
Depariment of Commerce to con- 
sider ways of decreasing accidents 
on land, and in the air. Five 
hundred men and women, including 


sea 


many State officials, comprise the 
group 
LICENSES FOR DRIVERS 
The immediate task of the con- 
ference is to secure passage of 
drivers’ license laws in the eleven 
States which do not now have them. 
Information received at the con- 


ference headquarters in Washington 
summarizes the progress thus: 

Outlook for legislation in the four 
more populous States—Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Tennessee—is 
good. The Governor of each has 
promised support of the measure. 
Bills are being prepared for intro- 
duction in the legislatures of the 
other seven States—Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
South Dakota and Wyoming. Louis- 
jana and Mississippi, however, will 
not have legislative sessions until 
next year. 

At the same tiine efforts will be 
made to bring other State laws up 


to the standard of the. uniform 
vehicle code 
The situation which the States 


must meet shows not only a 4 per 
cent increasé in traffic deaths for 
1936 over 1935 but also reveals 45,- 
600,000 drivers in the nation; more 
vehicles registered (28,270,000) than 
ever before; and that cars and 
drivers traveled 225,000.000,000 miles, 
or 22,000,000,000 more than in 1935. 
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Traffic Death Toll Rises—Taxing and Regu- 
lating Trailers—Drivers’ License Laws 


The National Safety Council de- 
clares that more than half of the 30 
States in which there were increases 
in automobile deaths last year as 
compared with 1935 “have not per- 
formed notable work in any branch 
of traffic safety effort, although 
several have recently started such 
activities.” 

The 18 States in which there were 
reductions in traffic fatalities, and 
the percentages of reductions, are: 
New Hampshire, 18 per cent; Ne- 
vada, 15 per cent; Nebraska, 12 per 
cent; Connecticut, 10 per cent. 

New York, 9 per cent; New Jersey, 
9 per cent; Iowa, 9 per cent; Ohio, 
8 per cent; North Carolina, 8 per 
cent; South Dakota, 8 per cent. 

Wisconsin, 7 per cent; Oklahoma, 
6 per cent; Virginia, 5 per cent; 
Utah, 3 per cent; Texas, West Vir- 
ginia and Maine, 1 per cent each; 
and Kansas, 0.3 per cent. 


PROBLEM OF THE TRAILER 

The trailer is a much newer prob- 
lem for the States than is the ques- 
tion of safety. 

How rapidly the “home on wheels” 
movement is growing can be seen 
from Virginia’s experience. From 
March 1 to November 1, 1936, the 
State licensed 5,678 house-trailers, 
more than 12 times aS many as were 
licensed in 1926, and twice as many 
as in 1935. 

Cities and towns, as well as states, 
are becoming aware of the fact that 
in the trailer, a problem of many 
angles has presented itself. 

A survey of “The House Trailer: 
Its Effect on State and Local Gov- 
ernment” has just been concluded 
by the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, the American Society of 
Planning Officials, the American 
Municipal Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Of- 
ficials. It finds among the govern- 
mental questions involved: 

Providing for the location of trail- 
er camps gives the city commission 
the problem of meeting zoning reg- 
ulations, and amending ordinances. 


Fire laws, health regulations, 
police and traffic codes have to be 
taken into consideration. 


There are laws in at least 17 
States specifically regulating tourist 
camps. According to the report, 
these may easily be brought up to 
date, 4o.cover trailers and trailer 
camps, 


REVENUE POSSIBILITIES 

At the present time, the regula- 
tion of trailers and trailer camps 
appears to be a county problem. 
An analysis of 1,000 trailer camps 
showed that between two-thirds and 
three-fourths of them are located 
outside the corporate limits of cities 
and villages but near their borders. 

The challenge to traditional hous- 
ing standards must be faced in the 
communities which encourage trail- 
ers as permanent dwellings, the re- 
port declared. 

As for trailer taxation, the report 
concluded that “although it is too 
early to suggest what forms it would 
follow, it is assumed that trailers 
should be required to provide rev- 
enue to meet the additional financial 


burdens which they bring to states 
and localities, such as in highways 
and schools, utilities, fire and police 
protection.” 


THE GASOLINE TAX 

There is, however, another tax af- 
fecting motorists on which many of 
the States do have a definite opin- 
ion 

In 1919 the States first began tax- 
ing gasoline on the theory that 
those who use the highways should 
contribute to their up-keep. In 
1932, the Federal Government was 
facing an emergency and turned to 
gasoline as a source of revenue. 

Immediately, the States protested 
what they termed a Federal inva- 
sion of an exclusive State tax field. 
The recent Third Assembly of the 
Council of State Governments fol- 
lowed the action of the Second As- 
sembly in adopting a resolution re- 
questing and urging “that the Con- 
gress of the United States relinquish 
this recognized field of State taxa- 





State Legislatures 
On the Court Changes 


HE lower houses of the 

following legislatures dur- 

ing the week adopted reso- 
lutions urging their Congress 
delegations to support the 
President's court plan: Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Washington. 
The Pennsylvania Senate and 
the Indiana and Iowa Houses 
each defeated resoluticns con- 
demning the plan. The Ten- 
nessee House tabled such a res- 
olution, and so did the Ohio 
Senate. 

The Texas Senate urged the 
State’s Congress delegation to 
oppose the President's plan 
and the Connecticut House 
did likewise, terming it an 
“astounding proposal.” The 
Kansas House went on record 
against the plan and both 
Houses in Maine adopted a 
memorial to Congress to pro- 
tect the Supreme Court and 
the Federal Judiciary “from 
| legislative and executive in- 
| terference and control.” 
| The New Hampshire Sen- 
ate, 22 to 1, tabled a resolution 
placing it on record as favor- 





ing the plan. 

The South Carolina House 
sent to committee for “ex- 
tended study” a resolution fa- 
voring the plan. 


+ poured into public roads, 








tion at the termination of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, or as soon thereafter 
as possible.” 

In addition more than half the 
States have memorialized Congress 
asking it to end the duplicating Fed- 
eral levy. 

For some time the Federal Gov- 
ernment has followed the policy of 
aiding the States with funds for 
building highways. This aid, how- 
ever, has been given on a 50-50 basis, 
the Federal Government granting a 
State a sum equal to the amount the 
State appropriates for highways. 
During the emergency, the Federal 
Government added more than one 
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mornings...slow to fire? 


Get rid of winter starting worries! Get special win- 
ter Mobilgas and free-flowing Mobiloil Arctic. Both 
are made for quick starts in freezing weather. Winter 

‘Mobilgas fires fast...with less wasteful choking. 
Mobiloil Arctic lubricates instantly at zero... yet 
gives full protection during mild spells. 

Get winter Mobilgas and Mobiloil Arctic today. 
And have your radiator, gears and chassis WINTER- 
PROOFED. Drive in at the Sign of the Flying Red 
Horse... the famous Sign of Friendly Service. 


WINTERPROOF TODAY! 
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G-r-er...er-er! Is that grinding sound familiar to 
you? Is your motor stiff and hard to turn over on cold 
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billion dollars to the amount it 

and 


fund was not required to be matched 
by the States 


SHOULD A MILKMAN BE? 


x~ * * 


In the Legislatures 


EGISLATIVE deve! 
4 week in the 


\ NIGHT WATCHMAN should be curious enough to 


mete of the investigate an open window or the smell of smoke. 
pmen ol tne 
various State capi- { top news-reporter hunts the news behind the 


tols were: news. An alert bank-teller studies a strange face 

Georcia.—House passed a bill to at his cage. How curious should a milkman be? 
permit sterilization of persons in Curi H top fi ing hi i 

. . Jurious g ever to stop tocusing « bad 

State hempitsls wad aeicene. dies ous enough never t I ng his micro 


adopted free-school-book scopes on milk, so that he can know for himself it is 


a resolution to investigate the Tal- 
madge highway administration. 
Senate passed a measure defining 
sedition and placing the maximum 
penalty at 20 years to clarify the 
Reconstruction Era law under which 
the conviction of Angelo Herndon, 
negro communist organizer, was 
twice carried to the Supreme Court. 

Iowa.—Speaker of the House rec- 
ommended a constitutional amend- 
ment to establish a unicameral leg- 
islature. 


measure, 


always pure and safe. Curious enough to seek scien- 
tific answers to unsolved dairy problems .. . to 


pioncer, with test-tube and retort, beyond the bor- 





ders of present-day knowledge. Curious enough to 
look for new uses for milk and milk-products, 

By these and other standards, the SEALTEST Sys- 
TEM OF LaBoRATORY PROTECTION qualifies as a 


‘AN 





curious-cnough milkman, 
Its hundreds of technical workers are on duty 
day and night in the Sealtest Laboratories — and in 


the production-rooms of Sealtest member-companies 


Kansas.—Senate adopted a bill testing and guarding the purity and quality of its 
taxing all malt beverages. House ee ee eee ae : 
passed a bill outlawing all malt products, Its research work, directed by some of 
beverages. the nation’s foremost scientists, has made many 


MINNESOTA.—Assembly ordered an 
investigation of lobbies. 

NEBRASKA.—Considered a bill to 
repeal the 1919 law banning the 
smoking of cigarettes in restaurants. 

NEVADA. Assembly approved a 
bill banning the recognition of com- 
mon law marriages. House appro- 
priated $5,000 to pay the expenses 
of three officials to go to Washing- 
ton to discuss with Federal bureaus 
a proposal to secure funds to aid 
Nevada livestock men in restocking 
their ranches. 

New Jersey.—Assembly failed to 
reenact a law permitting cities and 
counties to cut salaries and suspend 
mandatory increases in pay. 

NEw Mexico.—The Senate rati- 
fied the Child Labor Amendment, 
following House action a week earlier, 
thus making the State the 27th to 
approve the measure. 

New York.—Assembly passed Gov- 
ernor Lehman's Social Security pro- 
gram and sent it to the Executive 
for signature. 

SouTH Caroiina.—House voted to 
protest to Federal authorities against 
issuing postage stamps bearing the 
likeness of General William T. Sher- 


valuable contributions to the advancement of dairy 
knowledge. In the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, it 
experiments with new recipes and menus to in- 
crease the consumption of dairy foods... to expand 
the farmers’ milk market ... to strengthen the 
bodies of young and old. 

How 


enough to learn all that science can tell him about 
§ 


curious should a milkman be? Curious 
every phase of his product. That's how curious a 
milkman should be. That’s how curious the SEAL- 
TEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION is. 


SEALTEST Lanoratorirs, INc., maintains a unified 
program of dairy research and laboratory-control directed 


by some of the country’s foremost food-scientists. A separate 


SYSTEM 


division of National Dairy Products Corporation, it awards 
the Sealtest Symbol to those foods produced by National 
Dairy Companies under Sealtest supervision. Found on the 
nation’s leading brands of ice cream, milk and other dairy 
- products, the Sealtest Symbol is the buying-guide of millions 

of consumers. Make it your guide too. 


Copyright 1936 by Sealtest System Laboratories, Ine, 


4 Legge carne oem eqnece cueRmeecene: 


a. 


THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF 



























man. , LABORATORY PROTECTION. 
TExas.—House adopted a resolu- : : i a 
tion calling for a lobby investigation. j & “ win an na and os Rpprmetr nent can anand naa we saa SADR buat ied Me a in set xian cu 0 aR oe 





NEW YORK SPORTS 
EDITOR: “I was under the im- 
Pression that I was money to 
the good by staying with the 
same make of car,” says Fred 
Keats, handicapper, N. Y. Mir- 
ror. “When I saw this new 1937 
Dodge, I decided to switch. It's 
the smartest car buy I ever 
made, Why, I'm getting 20 miles 
to the gallon!” _—- 


ST. LOUIS SALESMAN: “I 
need a car that's a miser for gas 
as well as one that's comfortable 
to ride in,” says Eugene H 
Gidionsen, St. Louis. “There's 
the reason I switched to Dodge 
I get 19's miles to the gallon 
and the longest day's driving 
doesn't tire me out.” 


os. \uen 
HOLLYWOOD HOUSEWIFE: 


Because Dodge is giving us 7 more 
miles to the gallon than we got from 
our old, small car, our car budget 
will show a saving of $75 this year.” 
— Juanita Brown, Hollywood, Cal. 
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Cople Grerywhere repo SAVING 
MONEY BY SWITCHING 10 DODGE ! 


They Say They’re Getting 18 to 24 Miles to the Galion of Gas... 
Using Up to 20% Less Qil!l...and Saving in Many Other Ways! 






































start...that this bigger, roomier, more 
luxurious car is so easy on gasoline and 
oil that anyone who can afford a small 
car can easily afford the big, money- 
saving Dodge! 

Think of it’ Owners everywhere re- 
port 18 to 24 miles to the gailon of gas- 
oline, saving up to 20% on oil, with ad- 
ditional savings on tires, general lubri- 
cation and upkeep 

Think, too, of the great combination 


ROM Maine to California thousands 

of motorists who had formerly owned 
smaller cars are today driving the big, 
new Dodge! They unhesitatingly say 
that switching to 
4 Dodge them 
money from the very 


saved 


of extra-value features that this big, 
new Dodge gives you ..New “wind- 
stream” styling New “high-safety” 


New Chair-Height seats!... 
floor! ..New “Silenced 
Ride’”... Even stronger safety ali- 
steel body ..Genuine hydraulic 
brakes, the world's finest brakes! 


interiors 
Low level 


Yet, these are just a few of the 
advantages Dodge gives you for 
just a few dollars more than the 
lowest priced cars See and 
drive this greatest money- 
saving Dodge of them ail! 


DODGE 


Division of Chrysie: Corporation 








Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia 
Network, every Thursday. 9 to 
0:00 P. M.. E. S. T. 


—, 


TA 
ELIVERS NOW FOR JUS 
rew DOLLARS MORE A... 
THE LOWEST-PRICED 
Easy terms gladly arranged to = 
your budget, at low cost, throug! 
Commercial Credit Company. 
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Laying Bare Practices 
Of Labor Disputes 


~ommittee clash with Pinkertons. 
Mr. McGrady’s “shadow.” Devious 
roles of industrial sleuths. 


YLEUTHING tactics in the very session room of 
S the La Follette labor spy investigation commit- 

tee last week afforded a first-hand sample of 
how such work is conducted 

A. L. Pugmire, assistant superintendent of the 
Detroit office of Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency. was anxious to find out from an “In- 
former,” a labor spy who had been subpoenaed by 
the committee, if he had discovered just why he 
had been summoned before the committee and 
when he was to be called to testify. 

At a hotel conference with the “informer” it 
arranged that he was to give Mr. Pugmire a sig- 
nal during the hearings if he found when he was 
to be called and for what purpose. The “informer” 
was to unlace and relace his shoe if he was to be 
called to testify, to unbutton his vest if he was not 
to take the stand 

The story was drawn from Mr. Pugmire at hear- 

week by Senator Robert M. La Follette 
of Wisconsin chairman of the committee. 


was 


ings last 
(Prog.) 


ORIGINAL REPORTS DEMANDED 

Pinkerton officials and operatives disclosed de- 
tails of their operations and clashed with the com- 
mittee when it demanded information they said 
might reveal the names of operatives in the Michi- 
gan automobile manufacturing area. 

Copies of reports of operations in the Michigan 
industrial sections were turned over to the com- 
mittee but when it was found that the copies had 
been edited, Senator La Follette ordered that the 
originals be submitted. Robert Pinkerton, presi- 
dent of the agency, refused on the ground that the 
handwritten originals might disclose identity of 
operatives, leading to “attack, injury or even death” 
to the men involved. 


DETECTIVES IN INDUSTRY 

Testimony earlier in the week revealed that Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
was “shadowed” by Pinkerton detectives while act- 
ing as Federal conciliator in a Chevrolet workers’ 
strike at Toledo in 1935, and that provisions of a 
Wisconsin law requiring registration of espionage 
agents and detectives have been violated. 

It was brought out that General Motors was the 
largest customer of the agency up until Jan. 31, 
when it discontinued services. The automobile 
corporation, witnesses said, paid $419,850 for serv- 
ices between Jan. 1, 1934, and July 31, 1936. 

A preliminary report of the committee findings 
has been issued. In it the committee declares la- 
bor spies have been used by “36 employers’ associa- 
tions, 14 corporations of nation-wide scope, 27 rail- 
roads, 32 mining companies, 26 employers in the 
automobile industry, 20 steamship lines and many 
others. 

Information gathered by systems of this sort, the 
committee reports, is used as a basis for discharg- 
ing union sympathizers, compiling blacklists of 
workers, and framing “organizers on charges of 
dishonesty or outrageous personal conduct in- 
tended to discredit them among their followers.” 


LAW EVASION CHARGED 

The report points out that detective agencies 
derive a large proportion of their business from in- 
dustrial concerns. Pinkerton’s business was admit- 
ted by its general manager to be one-third indus- 
trial. During the period when unions were making 
a drive under the NRA and the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the report shows there was a sharp 
increase in Pinkerton operations 

The Byrnes law, which went into effect in June. 
1936, making it unlawful to transport men across 
State lines for use as strike breakers has been 
evaded by the “fiction of hiring guards on the spot 
of strike,’ the committee discloses. 

Among other committee conclusions are the fol- 
lowing: 

That strife and violence often is 
Strike breakers. 

That irresponsible men in some instances have 
been employed as company guards and then depu- 
tized as police officers. 

That large stocks of munitions and gas have 
been sold to industry for use in the event of labor 
troubles. 


SEEK BIGGER APPROPRIATION 

Spokesmen for industrial concerns say they have 
used detective agencies to protect company prop- 
erty rights. Also, it was pointed out at the hear- 
ings, in addition to keeping employers informed on 
labor developments the detectives have performed 
miscellaneous duties, such as safety services. 

The committee received an appropriation of $15,- 
000 for its investigation. It asks $50,000 more to 
continue the investigation as a basis for “legisla- 
tion without loopholes” against “determined anti- 
labor forces.” 

Under the resolution authorizing the investiga- 
tion, passed by the last Congress, the committee is 
empowered to investigate all violations of civil lib- 
erties. It has outlined the policy of inquiring first 
into such violations involving interference with the 
policy, declared by Federal statute, that labor has 
the right to organize and bargain collectively. 


fomented by 





Changes in Status of Major Bills 


S. 5, Copeland, providing for amendment of the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. Introduced Jan. 6. Favorable com- 
mittee vote Feb. 12. 

H. J. Res. 96, Doughton, to give the President authority 
to extend reciprocal foreign trade agreements. Intro- 
duced Jan. 11. Passed House Feb. 9. 

H. R. 3587, First Deficiency Act, including $789,000,000 
for relief for remainder of the fiscal year. President 
approved Feb. 9. Public Law No. 4. 

s 1392, Ashurst, providing for reorganization of the 
judiciary in accordance with President Roosevelt's rec- 
ommendations. Introduced Feb. 8. 

H. R. 2518, Sumners, to provide for voluntary retire- 
ment of justices of the Supreme Court upon reaching 
the age of 70. Passed House Feb. 10. 
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MANEUVERS IN 


“WAR” OVER JUDICIARY—SUCCOR 


| 


FOR THE DUST BOWL’—EXTENDING TRADE PACTS, 





Newnsqratc « V2 


Pall of battle over the Capitol. Loans 
for flood victims. The ‘Red Rider” 


amended. 


THUNDERCLOUD over a battlefield, the 

momentous constitutional issue raised by 

the President's judicial reform proposals hangs 
as a portentous pall over Capitol Hill. 


While Congress went through a somewhat 
slack week's legislative program, pressure of 
the overshadowing issue was insistently evi- 
dent. It was the main theme of discussion in 
cloakrooms and offices. Back-stage maneuver- 
ings by leaders concerned the paramount ques- 
tion, and as alignments shaped, there were 
flashes of the impending conflict in incidental 
sorties during debate on other indirectly re- 
lated projects. 

When early in the week Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California, progressive New Deal 
supporter, joined Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, in announcing a last-ditch fight on the 
program and it became apparent the President 
could not count on support of influential lib- 
erals, compromise proposals began to be bruited. 
It was suggested Mr. Roosevelt might be satis- 
fied with a less thorough infusion of “new 
blood” into the Court than by addition of six 
more justices. Senator Van Nuys (Dem.), of 
Indiana, proposed dividing the President's plan 
so that the issue of adding new judges could be 
segregated from other phases of the project and 
considered separately. 


From the White House, 
however, came strong in- 


IS DECISION OF : : 

timations that no com- 
THE PRESIDENT promises would be 
ceptable to the Executive. 


Confronted with what is taking shape as the 
most serious organized opposition he has faced 
in Congress, the President summoned various 
legislative leaders, especially Senators, to the 
White House for conferences. Former Repre- 
sentative Charles West, White House contact 
man, also conferred with keymen on Capitol 
Hill, and with him went the newest member of 
the presidential secretariat, James Roosevelt, 
the President’s son. 


“NO COMPROMISE” 


ac- 


Prominent among conterees at the White 
House were Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Ari- 
zona, and Rep. Hatton W. Sumners (Dem.), of 
Texas, chairmen of the judiciary committees of 
the respective chambers, which will give the 
President's plan committee consideration. Fol- 
lowing reported close division of the House 
Judiciary Committee there was postponement 
of its scheduled meeting last week to take up 
the plan. Representative Sumners facetiously 
attributed the delay to the weather. 

But meteorological portents of a political na- 
ture were what many members of both Houses 
were reported to have “ears to the ground” to 
detect. Thousands of telegrams from home 





—Wide World 
“I PLEAD NOT GUILTY” 
Dr. Francis E, Townsend (right), founder of the 
$200-a-month old age pension plan, leaving the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Federal Court with his counsel, 
Joseph A. Cantrel, after pleading not guilty when 
arraigned on charges of contempt of the House of 
Representatives for refusal to testify before an in- 
vestigating committee. 





States pourd into offices of Senators and Con- 
gressmen—also into the White House. A ma- 
jority of telegrams sent the President were re- 
ported to be favorable to his demanded reforms. 
Many Congressmen, however, said the majority 
of wires they received urged opposition. State 
legislatures were being watched as additional 
weather vanes of sentiment. 














\ 


Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, chairman of the committee. 


-Underwood & Underwood 
EIGHT SENATORS (AVERAGE AGE 6344) TALK ABOUT 
NINE JUSTICES (AVERAGE AGE 71) 
EMBERS of the Senate Judiciary Committee as they met to begin hearings on the Presi- 


dent’s proposal for a reorganization of the Supreme Court. 
Front, seated (left to right): Senators William E. Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, and Henry F. 


Standing (left to right): Sena- 


tors William H. King (Dem.), of Utah; M. M. Logan (Dem.), of Kentucky; Matthew M. 
Neely (Dem.), of West Virginia; Frederick Van Nuys (Dem.), of Indiana; Edward R. 
Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska, and Key Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada. 





In the Senate, where 


p the closest fight 
ARE LINING U tain to come, an opposi- 


ON THE ISSUE tion bloc of as many as 
40 Senators was predicted after some informal 


HOW SENATORS 


is cer- 


‘polls, though many Senators remained non- 


committal as to their ultimate stand. Especially 
significant as reflecting liberal defection was 
the quoted view in opposition of Senator Norris 
(Ind.), of Nebraska, a New Deal supporter. The 
constitutional issue must be faced and solved 
somehow, he said, but he did not favor this 
method under which subsequent Presidents 
might increase Supreme Court membership to 
Senator Norris is chair- 
Constitutional 
Washington 


unwieldy proportions. 
man of the Conference 
Amendment which will meet 
next month to consider methods of dealing with 


on 
in 


the problem. 

On both sides appeals to public opinion were 
contemplated. Attorney General Cummings 
scheduled a Sunday night radio address favoring 
the plan, and it was intimated the President 
might go on the air later. White House strategy 
was reported to include attempts to obtain ac- 
tive favorable campaigning by farm and labor 
leaders to bring pressure on Congress. Several 
Senators and Representatives, besides issuing 
statements to the press, have been heard on the 
radio, with pleas for and against the plan. 

Indirectly pertinent to the Presidents’ plan 
but introduced independently of it was the bill 
passed by the House last week granting Su- 
preme Court judges the privilege of voluntary 
retirement at full pay, provided they have 
reached the age of 70 after 10 years’ service on 
the Court. Under the retirement plan, it was 
pointed out in debate, they would not neces- 
sarily cease all judicial activity but could be 
assigned to lighter duties in inferior Federal 
courts. 

Supreme Court justices at present, when they 
reach 70 after 10 years’ service, can resign, ceas- 
ing all judicial activity, and receive full pay 
for life. But proponents of the retirement bill 
suggested the present system did not give them 
sufficient security, that their pay after resigna- 
tion can be cut by Congress and was, in fact, 
in the case of the late Justice Holmes, reduced 
after resignation, under the 1933 Economy Act. 


INDUCEMENT FOR Rep. Emanuel Celler 
SEVERAL JUSTICES (Dem.), Brooklyn, 


suggested the retirement 
TO RETIRE NOW bill would help solve the 


present impasse by possibly inducing several 
present members of the Court to retire and be 
supplanted by new Roosevelt appointees, six of 
the present incumbents being now over 70. 
Rep. J. E. Rankin (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
urged that the retirement bill bore close simi- 
larities to the President's plan, and with addi- 
tional incentives for Congressmen to vote for 
it. Under the President's plan, he pointed out, 
no members of the present Congress could be 
selected for Supreme Court appointments be- 


of 


cause of constitutional prohibitions against 
their being appointed during their present 


terms to offices created by legislation in which 
they had participated. The 
however, would create no new Supreme Court 
judgships, but might lead to vacancies that the 
President could fill from the present personnel 
of the Senate and the House. 

Other debate mainly turned on independent 
merits of the retirement plan, and many Repre- 
sentatives supported the retirement bill, which 
passed by a vote of 315 to 75, while indicating 
they will oppose the President's plan that they 
alleged would “pack” the court. (For transcript 
of debate see Column 5.) 


retirement bill, 


A major Administration policy, extension for 
three years of executive power to negotiate re- 
ciprocal trade treaties without Senate ratifica- 
tion, was swiftly passed through the House last 
week by a vote of 284 to 100. Republicans un- 
successfully tried to amend the measure to per- 
mit legislative approval of specific treaties be- 
fore they could become effective. Also swamped 
was an amendment proposed by Rep. Treadway 
(Rep.), of Massachusetts, ranking Republican 
member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
which sought to prevent tariff reductions below 
equalized production costs. 

Rep. William Lemke (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, Union Party presidential candidate last 
year, violently opposed the bill, charging it 
“has sold our agricultural markets to foreign- 
ers.” The measure had strong backing of the 
President and Secretary of State Hull as a 
means to break down international trade bar- 
riers. 

From the President last week Congress re- 
ceived a message with recommendations of the 
Great Plains Committee for a program to deal 
in comprehensive fashion with problems of the 
agricultural population in the Western drought 
areas. (More detailed article on Page 2.) 


ANTI-COMMUNISM The controversial “red 


LAW AMENDED rider” law, under which 
mention of communism 
IN THE HOUSE 


has been banned in Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools, was amended 
by the House last week to provide that here- 
after teachers may discuss the facts of com- 
munism in the classroom but must refrain from 
advocating it. 

Both Houses passed a bill last week creating 
a Flood Disaster Loan Corporation. The Senate 
approved a two-year extension of Federal Re- 
serve Board power to use Government bonds as 
collateral for Federal Reserve notes. The House 
passed the Senate joint resolution extending till 
July 1, 1939, Federal guarantee of debentures is- 
sued by FHA. 

The Senate Finance Committee was occupied 
with reciprocal trade treaty hearings. The 
House Commerce Committee considered the 
long-and-short-haui bill, and the House Agri- 
cultural Committee had under consideration 
the farm tenant bill. The House Military 
Affairs Committee was occupied with the war 
profits bill and .the House Civil Service Com- 
mittee studied extension of civil service classi- 
fication. 


Judges’ Retirement: 
Clashes in the House 


Rumblings of coming storm. A “rub- 
ber stamp” court? The new retire- 
ment plan. 


(pment of the coming legislative battle over 
the President’s judiciary reform proposals 
Stirred Capitol Hill last week as the House de- 

bated and passed a bill for voluntary full pay re- 

tirement of Supreme Court Justices who have served 

10 years and reached the age of 70. 

Opponents pointed out that such judges at pres- 
ent can resign on full pay. Proponents replied 
that in case of the late Justice Holmes, his retire- 
ment pay had been cut under the Economy Act 
that repetition of such cuts would be forestalled 
under this retirement bill—and also that it pro- 
vided retired Supreme Court justices might still 
be assigned to lighter work in inferior Federal 
Courts. 

Although the retirement bill was introduced and 
approved by the House Judiciary Committee before 
the President proposed his more comprehensive 
plan, incidental attack and defense of the Presi- 
dent’s plan featured discussion of the retirement 
proposal. The debate ran in part is follows: 

Mr. LAMNECK (Dem.), of Columbus, O.: We have 
reached a crossroads in American history. On the 
course we pursue in the very near future ... will 
depend whether we are to continue our republican 
form of Government. . . . How long will we permit 
the Executive branch of Government to do our leg- 
islating for us? ... What excuse can we have in ate 
tempting to change the Constitution unless we pre- 
sent the change to the people for their considera- 
tion and approval? By adopting the Executive pro- 
posal we do change the Constitution without pub- 
lic approval, because the objective is to permit leg- 
islation to be called constitutional which the Su- 
preme Court has said is not. ... Be it to our ever- 
lasting shame ... that Congress .. . is regarded 
across the country as a mere “rubber stamp” of 
the Executive branch ...a group of spanked school- 
boys who are obedient to what they are told to do. 


AN “UNDEMOCRATIC” PLAN 

What this Congress is asked to do is undemo- 
cratic. We are only a few weeks from the general 
election. ... Did the President announce a purpose 
to change the Supreme Court if reelected? He did 
not. When he was asked if he would make any 
effort to alter the Supreme Court, he was silent, but 
those who claimed to speak for him declared that 
any such inference respecting the candidate was 
“sinful, sinister and utterly unfounded.” ,,. 

Mr. Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, Ga.: This recome 
mendation that the membership of the Supreme 
Court be increased from 9 to 15, thereby enabling 
him, through willing appointees, to change the 
meaning of our basic laws and our whole form of 
Government, asks for something which no one man 
in all this world ought to enjoy. ... It is national- 
ism with a vengeance; .,. would mean the end of 
the doctrine of States’ rights. . . . It. would upset 
our whole system of checks and balances, establish 
Executive control over the judiciary, and destroy 
the majesty of the law. A political and terrorized 
court is no tribunal of justice. ...I pray God that 
no such calamity may ever befall this country that 
we all love as the vesting‘of all power of Govern- 
ment in the hands of any one man.... 

Mr. RANKIN (Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss. I have 
never heard such a vicious attack made on the 
membership of this House as has been made here 
today, and I cannot pass by the statement of the 
gentleman from Georgia intimatingythat the Presi- 
dent of the United States would place “willing ap- 
pointees” on that ‘bench, “to change thé meaning 
of our basic laws and our whole foam of Govern- 
ment... .” : 


MR. SUMNERS’ BILL 

Mr. SuMNERS (Dem.), of Dallas, Tex.: Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the bill to provide for retirement of the 
justices of the Supreme Court . . . to éxtend: to jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court the same right to,retire, 
instead of resign, which Congress in 1919 extended 
to judges of the Circuit Courts of Appeals and the 
District Courts. ... J 

Mr. CULKIN (Rep.), of Oswego, N. Y.: I am com- 
pelled to believe that the presentation of this meas- 
ure at this time is a part of the strategy of the 
White House for the purpose of working its will on 
the judiciary of the country. 

Mr. SumnNeERS: This bill had been reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on the Judiciary before the 
President sent his message. Does that help the 
gentleman any? 

Mr. CuLKIN: Oh, I am familiar with the history 
of it. But I also know the history of the gentle- 
man in the White House... . 

Mr. SUMNERS: On the farm... when my father 
had a horse that... got too old... he would not 
keep him in the field merely because he had to 
feed him to the hurt of the crop and the waste of 
a good hand’s time. What he would do... would 
be to take the horse . .. and work him a little 
around the garden and use him to draw up a little 
wood and put a good, husky horse out there in the 
field with somebody to work it. . . That is all we are 
asking you to do.... 

Mr. O’TooLe (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Would 
it not have been more practical to shoot the horse? 

Mr. SumnersS: The gentleman would not have 
thought so if he had been the horse.... 


A QUESTION OF COERCION 

Mr. Rossion (Rep.), of Barbourville, Ky.: These 
justices can draw their salaries whether they re- 
sign or retire. ... I think this would likely be con- 
strued by them as an effort... to either force or 
induce them to retire... . 

Mr. CeLLER (DeM.), of Brooklyn, N. Y.: When 
we had this bill before the last Congress we were 
given to understand that the result of the passage 
of the bill would likely be the retirement of one or 
more of the justices. I shall not name them, Per- 
haps those gentlemen will shortly or compara- 
tively shortly after the bill is passed retire... . 

Mr. CutkKin: It is my judgment that passing 
this legislation at this time ... is drawing a red 
herring across the trail of that historic battle which 
is now pending. For myself, I refuse to aid in be- 
clouding that issue. ... If our great country is to 
survive, if our liberties are to be maintained, the 
proposed merger of the Executive and Judicial 
branches of our Government must be stopped. 
That issue is a tremendous one. ... 
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That sad stare in our mummy friend’s eye comes from misunder- 
standing. People look and look and never really get to know 
him. But what a story the mummy might tell could he un- 


swathe his silence. 


Modern business tells a fascinating story, too, when it speaks. There 
never was a story quite as magnificent in its scope or as close to the 
lives of the people waiting to read it. Business not only should, but 
must speak, to show what it has done and is still doing for America 


and for Americans. 


The time for such intelligent, constructive effort is the present. 


And the time is ripe for going direct to the great public and pre- 

















senting the straight facts. That’s the way to build good-will and 
establish friendly contact with the consumer at large. 

There is no surer means of contacting the solid Americans whose 
opinions really count than through newspaper advertising. In the 
nation’s newspapers, business and industry have a medium that 
can do the same efficient job of bringing about an appreciation of 
their ideals and accomplishments that it has in creating markets 


for products and services. 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 
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Plans for Preventing 
Economic Slumps 


\voiding business slumps. British 
view of recovery. Some cues to 
Administration policy. 





F any one individual has most influenced the un- 

| derlying policies of the Roosevelt Administration 

that individual is John Maynard Keynes, the 
British economist. 

This economic expert is credited with authorship 
of the spending-for-recovery theory. His think- 
ing on financial and economic policies deeply in- 
fluenced President Roosevelt, Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, and a 
group of influential White Hovse advisers. 

When things were going bad for the New Deal 
in the winter of 1933-34, Keynes, visiting this coun- 
try, advised the President to spend $300,000,000 a 
month of borrowed money. That the President set 
out to do. 

The British expert’s ideas on banking policy, on 
spending policy, on taxation and on other subjects 
carry much weight at the White House and within 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


HIS NEW RECOMMENDATIONS 


For that reason unusual attention is being paid 
in Washington to a series of three articles written 
by Mr. Keynes for the London Times. In those ar- 
ticles he outlines his recommendations for British 
policy at this stage of recovery. At the Reserve 
Board, officials explain that the British are a year 
or two farther along the recovery path than is the 
United States, and some concession must be made 
for that fact. 

But, otherwise, the suggestion is made that indi- 
viduals looking for a key to Administration policies 
in important fields of money and credit and taxa- 
tion and spending can find it in the Keynes recom- 
mendations. 

On the important question of interest rates, Mr. 
Keynes says: 

“Unquestionably in past experience, dear money 
has accompanied recovery; and has also heralded 
a slump. If we play with dear money on the ground 
that it is ‘healthy’ or ‘natural,’ then, I have no 
doubt, the inevitable slump will ensue. We must 
avoid it, therefore, as we would hell-fire.” 

Also he suggests direct controls over speculation, 
rather than the use of expensive money. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is following this advice. 


AN ECONOMY PLEA 


Of “boom controls” and spending of borrowed 
money by the Government, the British economist 
wrote: 

“Just as it is advisable for the Government to in- 
cur debt during the slump, so for the same reasons 
it is now advisable that they should incline to the 
opposite policy. ...The boom, not the slump, is the 
right time for austerity at the Treasury. 

“Just as it was advisable for local authorities to 
press on with capital expenditures during the 
slump, so it is now advisable that they should post- 
pone whatever new enterprises can reasonably be 
held back. I do not mean that they should aban- 
don their plans of improvement. On the contrary, 
they should have them fully matured, available 
for quick release at the right moment.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is getting ready to put emphasis 
on economy during the next fiscal year. But at 
the same time he has just transmitted to Congress 
a plan of public works totaling more than $5,000,- 
000,000, for future use. 

But Mr. Keynes warns against too many moves 
by Government aimed at boom control. He says: 

“Our main preoccupation should be concerned 
not so much with avoiding the perils of a some- 
what hypothetical boom as with advance precau- 
tions against that sagging of activity which, if it is 
allowed to accumulate after the usual fashion, will 
once again develop into a slump. Too much alarm 
about a hypothetical boom will be just the thing 
to make a slumn inevitable. There is nothing 
wrong with the very moderate prosperity we now 
enjoy. Our object must be to stabilize it more 
widely, not to diminish it.” 

This advice may be taken by the Federal Reserve 
Board, which of late has been deeply concerned 
about possibilities of a credit boom in this country. 


A WARNING ON SAVINGS 


Keynes, like New Deal economists, warns against 
too much saving by individuals and corporations. 

“Up to a point,” he said, “individual saving can 
be an advantageaquis way of postponing consump- 
tion. But beyond that point it is for the community 
as a whole an absurdity and a disaster.” 

How to determine the proper point to check sav- 
ing is not outlined, but he does recommend that 
Government must set about reconstructing the so- 
cial system, moving slowly, but with the view to 
bringing about a more even distribution of the na- 
tional income so that everyone can have “a decent 
level of consumption.” 

It is interest rates that hold most of his atten- 
tion. He said: 

“There can be no justification for a rate of in- 
terest which impedes an adequate flow of new 
projects at a time when the national resources 
for production are not fully employed. The rate of 
interest must be reduced to the figure that the new 
projects can afford. In special cases subsidies may 
be justified; but in general it is the long-term rate 
of interest which should come down to the figure 
which the marginal project can earn. We have 
the power to achieve this.” 

He urges high taxation in the period of prosper- 
ity. So do the President’s advisers. 


Both look to the future with a definite measure , 


of optimism. Officials here are beginning to talk 
of 1940 and 1941 as the year when there will be a 
definite test of present policies. They look for little 
more than minor strains before that time, barring 
war. 

In fact, there is a large measure of optimism in 
the official Washington quarters that until recently 
had inclined to be pessimistic over the outlook for 
a rather prolonged recovery. This optimism, how- 
ever, is conditioned on the ability of statesmen in 
Europe to keep the peace and to find ways to ease 
the strain in Germany and Italy. 

Some important moves in the foreign field, par- 
ticipated in by this country, are to be expected. 
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THE CHANGED OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS: MORE 
FEDERAL ‘CONTROL, MORE POWER FOR LABOR 


Mewnsqrata « [ax 


Shift in business outlook. Reform 
and Federal controls. Advance on 
labor’s front. 


A definite change is seen in the outlook for 
business men. For the first time they can 
have a clear understanding of the import of last 
November's election. 

Until now many individual business men took 
it for granted that President Roosevelt would 
be content to have recovery take the place of 
reform in his second Administration. 

All persons of that mind are jolted with the 
sudden revelation of Mr. Roosevelt's hand. It 
calls for bold plays in a game for high stakes. 

Of dominating importance are: 

1.—Demand by President Roosevelt for power 
to alter the make-up of the Supreme Court as a 
prelude to legislation that promises to affect 
just about every business man in the nation. 

2.—An Administration move in Congress to 
limit the power of lower courts—particularly 
their power to issue injunctions restraining en- 
forcement of acts of Congress—a power that has 
been invoked by business men with wide effect 
in recent years. 

3.—Achievement by John L. Lewis of a foot- 
hold within the General Motors Corporation, 
largely through intervention of the President. 
Mr. Lewis has edged part way into the auto- 
mobile picture with results that may quickly be 
felt in other industries. 


GOVERNMENT MOVES 
LEAVE NO DOUBT 


After the November 
landslide, leaders of busi- 
ness prepared to accept 
AS TO DIRECTION the strategy represented 
by the expression: “If you can’t beat ‘em, join 
‘em.” There was an inclination to rest assured 
in the knowledge that a Supreme Court majority 
would block a left-wing Congress, even if the 
President did not. 

Mr. Roosevelt, keeping his own counsel after 
November, added to the assurance of employers. 
Shortly after his inauguration, he seemed a bit 
critical of John L. Lewis and there was more 
eyebrow raising. Apparently the President was 
willing to be joined. 

But now all is changed. President Roosevelt 
has moved, leaving no doubt about his direction. 
Definitely he will not permit himself to be 
joined, unless on terms far more drastic than 
any considered likely only a brief time ago. 

That means, if Congress goes along on the 
plan to alter the Supreme Court: 

First, more power for organized labor. 

Second, renewed ventures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the field of business controls, farm 
controls and finance controls. 

Outcome of the General Motors Company 
strike fits into the general pattern. The settle- 
ment reached between John L. Lewis and offi- 
cials of the corporation was the result of Presi- 
dential insistence, and of the skill of Governor 


+ Murphy, a Presidential representative, as a ne- * 





gotiator. 

As a result: 

The depressing effect of a strike that affected 
business in every community in the land is re- 
moved. Business is feeling the stimulating 
influence of increased purchases by more than 
100,000 workmen who had been idle. Orders for 
materials are going forward again. Production 
schedules are stepped up, giving more jobs and 
assuring that an effort still will be made to make 
this a 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 car year. 

But: 

The industrial union movement of Mr. Lewis 
gets partial recognition in an industry that al- 
ways has been open shop in the past. If the 
union, through bargaining, obtains important 
concessions during the next few months, Gov- 
ernment officials expect to see a band-wagon 
movement toward organization in all of in- 
dustry. 

John L. Lewis has said that Chrysler and 
Ford would have their chance to do some col- 
lective bargaining once the General Motors 
strike was settled. He also has soft coal and 
steel on his list for late March. Spread of the 
labor movement—in the view of the specialists 
here—may turn out to be the most important 
1937 development. If so, settlement of the one 
strike does not end the threat of future trouble 
although it does simplify problems of adjust- 
ment next time. 


NEW DEFINITION .OF 
COMMERCE CLAUSE 
MAIN GOAL SOUGHT 


practical importance. 

His request of Congress for changes in the 
Supreme Court and in the powers of the lower 
courts is simply the covering movement for a 
broad program of legislation that promises to 
keep Congress in Washington most of the com- 


What President Roose- 
velt has in store for busi- 
ness men, however, would 
not lag far behind in 


ing summer. 





Business Barometers 


eesees statistical temperature Chart of 
Business shows: 

General trade running ahead of 1936 in 
spite of bad weather, strikes, floods. Retail 
sales up 8 to 20 per cent. 

Cincinnati and Louisville quickly, return- 
ing to normal. Louisville damage set at 
$500,000,000. $ 

Automobile output for week of Febru- 
ary 8, was 72,295 against 69,876 for same 
week last year. General Motors produced 
1,400 cars. 

Department store sale index in January 
was at 92 against 81 in January a year ago. 

Retail cost of food advanced 2.1 per cent 
between Dec. 15 and Jan. 12. 

Steel operations holding above 81 per 
cent of capacity, with predictions of that 
rate holding through the first half of the 
year. 











The President seeks, primarily: 

1—A new Supreme Court interpretation of 
the power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce. A majority of the present court 
holds that production—manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture and construction—is purely a local 
enterprise subject only to state regulation if to 
any regulation at all. 

2,—A limitation on the power of lower courts 
to stop the functioning of the Government 
through issuance of injunctions. Lower court 
injunctions cost the Federal Government several 
hundred millions of dollars during the period 
when the processing taxes of the AAA were 
under fire, and one injunction now is holding 
up effective operation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

What does Mr. Roosevelt expect these changes 
to do? 

The answer is that he is convinced that a dif- 
ferent court would interpret the Constitution 
in a way to give the Federal Government much 
broader power over industry and agriculture and 
finance. He feels that a changed viewpoint in 
the Court would open the way to Federal Gov- 
ernment policing of labor relations in industry 
through the Wagner Labor Relations Act. His 
idea is that a change would remove all doubt 
concerning the fate of the Social Security Act. 


PRESENT OBJECTIVE edd oggceg ge 
SEEMS A STRONGER expectation is that a 


slight shift in Supreme 
CENTRAL CONTROL Court position would end 


all threats to his law providing for registration 
and regulation of utility holding companies. 
On a changed viewpoint he expects to build a 
new program of control for agriculture that 
goes even farther than did the old program. 

In other words, Mr. Roosevelt is determined 
to build a strong central government, with broad 
powers over the policies and the practices fol- 
lowed by business men. He has made no effort 
to conceal this objective. 

The President's plans are designed to do the 
following : 

First, to protect labor in its right to organize, 
free from employer interference. 

Second, to protect unorganized labor from 
wages that tend to depress all industrial wages. 

Third, to protect farmers from periodic sur- 
pluses and to help them maintain prices and con- 
trol marketing. 

Fourth, to provide new rules for business and 
finance designed to enable the Government to set 
broad general policies under which business men 
and financiers will operate. 

But the catch is that even the so-called lib- 
eral minority on the Supreme Court has not yet 
given its approval to an interpretation of the 
commerce clause of the Constitution broad 
enough to permit the President to do what he 
wants to do. Will the addition of new members 
result in such an interpretation? Nobody—not 
even President Roosevelt—now knows. He may 
have a cue in a decision on the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. 

Owen Scort. 








serene business activity in January of this year was much better 
than in September of the previous year, a month which may be 
Such improvement is noted 
in 41 States of the Union and in the others the recession may presuma- 
bly be ascribed to flood conditions and the effects of the West Coast 


taken as an average of the year 1936. 


shipping strike. 
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These maps of monthly business trends are prepared 
by the United States News from the Federal Reserve System’s report 
of check payments on individual accounts throughout the country with 
allowance made for changes in the wholesale commodity price index 
of the Department of Labor. j 
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Housing as Leader 
In Future Recovery 


The coming boom. Home building 
and recovery. Mortgage control. 





| gpd is about to take another spurt with 
the settlement of the automobile strike and 
the receding of the Ohio River flood. 

Orders that were backed up now are being re- 
leased. Trade that had slowed is accelerated by 
a demand that is only the greater because of the 
temporary check caused by water and by voluntary 
idleness on the part of striking workers. 

But there remains a gap in the recovery picture, 
due to idleness of several million employable indi- 
viduals. Talk continues of the possibility that home 
building will turn out to be the industry to fill this 
gap. What are the chances? 

Is there anything to prove the reiterated asser- 
tion that housing will supplant automobiles as 
leader of the recovery procession? 


THE HOUSING “BACKLOG” 


The answer is being found in a study of home 
building needs and of the prospects of building to 
fill those needs. This study, just completed, was 
made for hign Government officials. It analyzes 


the housing market for the next five years as 
follows: 
Units 
Accrued normal increase......... 2,400,000 
Depression marriage backlog...... 300,000 
Undoubling of families........... 300,000 
Net reduction in farm units...... 200,000 
Replacement of dwellings......... 400,000 
Elimination of present shortage... 500,000 
Total housing market.......... 4,100,000 
Average yearly market.......... 820,000 


These figures are based on a reasonable degree of 
prosperity uring the next five years. On them, 
the conclusion is reached that if 800,000 dwelling 
units are built in each of the next five years the 
country will have a reasonably comfortable hous- 
ing situation. If the average of construction is 700,- 
000 units the shortage at the end of the period will 
compare with the present shortage. If the average 
is 600,000 units, an acute shortage, comparable with 
the worst period after the World War, is in sight. 


BILLIONS FOR BUILDING 

What this means to business can be seen from 
the fact that during the past year between 250,000 
and 300,000 dwelling units were constructed. If 
construction rises to 700,000 units a year the ex- 
penditure involved will total between $4,500,000,000 
and $5,000,000,000. 

Of the situation in housing, the report said: 

“There seems to be no doubt that the current 
housing shortage will become considerably worse 
before it begins to be generally alleviated. Even 
with the most rapid pick-up in construction for 
which we have any reason to hope, the prospect is 
for a worsening of the situation for at least a year, 
and the probabilities appear to favor a period 
nearer to two years than one. 

“The shortage seems destined to become de- 
cidedly acute in many places during this stage. 
The attainment of reasonably comfortable hous- 
ing conditions is, of course, much more remote than 
the beginning of improvement, since progress will 
at first be slow.” 

The prospect definitely is found to be for a ris- 
ing trend of building costs, due to prospective 
shortages of skilled labor and of some kinds of ma- 
terials. 


A POST-WAR PRECEDENT 


In fact, the author of the study now getting 
special attention of Government agencies decided 
that the present housing situation has many of the 
earmarks of that which followed the World War 
and may follow the pattern of recovery boom and 
depression that was worked out in that period. 

This language was used: 

“If this expectation is justified, we may look for- 
ward to a protracted housing shortage, accompanied 
by rising rents and values, with the latter culmi- 
nating at very high levels when building activity 
at last overtakes the current growth in occupancy. 

“By that time construction costs will be high, 
along with land values and contractor-developer 
profit margins, and the momentum of the build- 
ing boom will carry it forward despite a decline in 
the growth of occupancy and the accumulation of 
vacancies. By that time, also, lenders will be full 
of confidence. The most liberal loans will be made 
at the top of the market. The sale of new hous- 
ing will be supported against the growing competi- 
tion of existing structures by a narrowing of the 
wide profit margins previously obtained by con- 
tractors and developers, and by excessive credit. 

“In the end the process will enter its critical 
stage when new housing can be sold only at prices 
which severely restrict output.” 

To deal with that situation a recommendation is 
made that Government agencies seek to control the 
supply of mortgage funds, using the powers that 
they have been given in recent legislation. 

Studies started now are directed at controlling 
a housing boom that officials are predicting for 
the early future. 

At the same time the Government is moving 
ahead with its plans for subsidized construction of 
low-cost homes in slum areas of the cities. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, is offering 
again his plan for a half-billion-dollar program of 
Federal assistance to local agencies that go into 
the business of slum clearance. He is acting with 
White House approval. 

Present housing activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are varied, covering not far from a dozen 
agencies. Whether approaching pressure of rising 
rents and shortage of housing facilities will tend 
to bring about coordination of these activities re- 
mains an unanswered question. 

Until now the Federal Government has endeav- 
ored through the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Federal Reserve Law to increase the sup- 
ply of mortgage money. 

Through PWA, Resettlement, subsistence home- 
steads, it has tried to give an example to private 
builders. 

Through HOLC, FCA, RFC and other agencies it 
has tried to bolster the mortgage situation. Now 
a coordinated program is under consideration. 
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farm: A NEW AND STRONGER AAA IN PREPARATION ; 


Mecrsqratca x UO 


Return of crop control. Getting 
past the courts. Storing sur- 
pluses for lean years. 


HEN six out of nine Supreme 

Court justices voted a death 

sentence for the original AAA 
farm controls and when the drought 
then supplanted government crop 
controls, the idea of a government 
managed agriculture appeared at 
an end. 

Congress substituted a plan for 
continuing to pay subsidies to indi- 
vidual farmers under the general 
qualification that they conserve 
their soil. Everybody apparently as- 
sumed that a half billion dollar gov- 
ernment payment along with high, 
drought-inspired, prices would go 
far to solve the farm problem. 

Yet today, barely one-year later, 
the old AAA idea is emerging in full 
bloom, a bit modernized, strength- 
ened and broadened, ready for the 
attention of Congress. 


Only a changed Supreme Court, 
accepting the viewpoint of the orig- 
inal minority of its members, would 
approve what Congress—with back- 
ing of the President and his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—will be asked to 
enact into law. 


BASIS OF NEW PROGRAM 

The direct request for a new farm 
program has come from a group of 
farm leaders who met in Washing- 
ton during the past week at the call 
of Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture. They were asked to 
decide what the White House should 
ask of Congress in the way of 
farm legislation. 

Their decision calls for: 

First, a continued half billion 
dollar subsidy to farmers who go 
along with the Federal Government 
in its plan for conserving soil by 
planting more land to grass. 

Second, a new system of govern- 
ment price-fixing loans on farm 
commodities designed to put a bot- 
tom under prices and to build up a 
store of surplus commodities as in- 
surance against shortage in periods 


This is the 


” 


of bad crop weather. 
so-called “ever - normal - granary 
plan. 

Third, a grant of power to the 
executive to increase payments to 
farmers on condition that they cut 
down on their production. This, 
essentially, is the old AAA idea. 

Fourth, a grant of power to the 
executive to use the government 
taxing power to give positive con- 
trol of farm marketing and thereby 
a strong measure of production con- 
trol. This is the method of the old 
Bankhead Act and the Kerr-Smith 
act for control of cotton and to- 
bacco. 


COST ON GENERAL PUBLIC 

Added together the parts of this 
program would give agriculture a 
system of crop and marketing con- 
trol much stronger and broader 
than that contained in the AAA that 
the Supreme Court held to be un- 
constitutional. The one misgiving 
feature is the processing tax on in- 
dividual commodities, used in the 
original AAA to finance the cost of 
the control program. 





The new idea is to have that 
cost be borne by general taxation— 
principally income taxation—there- 
by relieving farmers and individual 
consumers of that burden. 


But where does all of this leave | 


the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court? 


The answer is that a decision has | 


been reached inside the Administra- 
tion to press ahead with a plan for 
farm control on the assumption 
that the attitude of the present 
minority of Supreme Court justices 
concerning the legality of govern- 
ment powers will become the major- 
ity attitude within the next few 
months. This decision is based on 
the expectation of Mr. Wallace 
other farm leaders that Congress 
will approve President Roosevelt’s 
plan for changing the Court mem- 
bership. 

After that Mr. Wallace expects 
Congress to approve his 1937 model 
omnibus farm control plan. But 
that is not all. 

There is in addition a plan for 
starting to build a program of crop 
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Tee Autual Life Insurance Company of Neu Vork 


| FIRST POLICY ISSUED, FEBRUARY 1, 1843—-NINETY-FOUR YEARS AGO 
| 
| 


OMPLETING 94 years of Security and Service, The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, the First American Life Insurance Company to Issue a Policy, had Assets on December 
| 31, 1936 of $1,308,278,819, an Increase of $69,239,255 over 1935. 

Payments to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries ia 1936 amounted to $133,381,385. 

New and additional Insurance amounted to $250,663,340, bringing the Company’s total Insur- 
ance in Force on December 31, 1936 to $3,712,259,614, the first increase since 1930. 

The Company has set aside from its 1936 Gains in Operations $25,024,520 for Dividends to 
Policyholders in 1937 and its Fund for Depreciation of Securities and General Contingencies stood 
on December 31, 1936 at $61,520,866 as compared with $55,769,831 in 1935. 











BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1936 


+ « +» .$1,131,251,577.60 


Supplemeatary Contract Reserves .. s+ + 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Per cont 
- Bev eerr ut £ oe oe 4.28 $55,989,728.76 Policy Reserves... 2. 6s se e's 
! United States Government bonds . . 20.46 267,668,754.96 









Total Admitted Assets . . . . 


$1,308,278,819.25 


Bond: subject to amortization under Section 18 of the New York Insurance Laws were taken at their amortized, i.e. their book values. Non-amertized bond: and 
preferred stocks were taken at market values at December 31, 1936, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 


Teel w. cee 


State, County and Municipal bonds . 4,33 56,714,710.28 
Canadian Government, Provincial Other Policy Liabilities... . . we eee 
| and Municipal bonds. ....., -72 9,402,107.40 
| Other Foreign Government bonds 08 1,057,897.22 Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in advance 
Railroad, Public Utility and Indus- : * ahilic: 

WM 5 3985 X08 > nae eda 46 + 4 04s e008 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . . 1.70 22,190,775.00 Reserve for Taxes. .... ecovseeen 
Mortgage Loans (at cost). . .... 17.20 224,990,118.64 F eke : 
hod Ruete Caveat ortaee’ .°a .'« « 4.24 $5.501,453.75 Set aside for Dividends in 1937 .. wee 8 
ge ae ee 12.74 166,624,777.05 Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends .. 

iums i f Collecti d a ned 
"aces dix bau alee tam Fund for Depreciation of Securities and 
Pamies. . 1 1 ee ee ee eee 1.17  15,297,971.40 General Contingencies . 2. 8 ee ee 
i Interest and Rents due and accrued . 1.16  15,243,534.55 


.$1,308,278,819.25 


65,970,402.11 
13,719,192.19 
4,242,936.91 
4,136,221.51 
2,314,665.31 
25,024,520.28 
98,437.51 





61,520,866.43 














Insurance 


Deo vou know the value of acquaintanceship with « Mutual Life 
Agency Representative? Decide today to see and welcome the one who 
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may call on yom, if only to request the interestmg booklet, “The 
Dollar that Keeps on Growmg.” Or send for it te the address above. 






























| Drought Committee, in a 

















insurance and plan for starting to 
build a program of Federal aid to 
farm tenants who decire to become 
farm owners. 

Then, too, there is a plan, just 
submitted to Congress by President 
Roosevelt, for remaking the farm- 
ing industry in the Great Plains 
area of the nation where the 
drought in recent years has revealed 
what officials regard as the need 
for Federal action. 


BROADER FARM CONTROLS 
The President’s Great Plains 
report 
that Mr. Roosevelt sent to Congress 
with his approval, recommended 
that the economy in this Middle 
Western area be rebuilt. The meth- 
ods—requiring Federal, State and 
individual cooperation—call for: 

1. Resettlement of thousands of 
families now trying to make a liv- 
ing in an area that cannot support 
them. 

2. Government purchase of lands 
in districts where cultivation of the 
land for farming purposes results 
only in crop failures and dust 
storms. This land would be re- 
turned to grass for grazing. 

3. Enlargement of farms in other 
districts by easing of credit so 
farmers might acquire more land 
or by Government purchase of large 
tracts which then would be leased or 
sold to individuals. 

4. Development of projects de- 
signed to retain every drop of 
water that falls on the area so that 
there will be no wastage. 

Approval by Congress of plans 
now would open the way to a gen- 
eral system of farm controls far 
broader than those set up in 1933. 


GREAT PLAINS PROBLEM 

Of the Great Plains problem, the 
President’s committee said: 

“The region as a whole has not 
maintained its economic position; 
the return for energy expended has 
been less than for similar expendi- 
tures of energy upon the land in 
most other sections of the country. 
Despite its energy and self-reliance 
the population of the Great Plains 
has found itself in a position in 
which it was compelled to ask or ac- 
cept outside assistance out of pro- 
portion to its numbers. ,. 

“It is a cruel error to regard any 
large portion of this population, as 
some uninformed commentators 
have done, as speculative i ivestors 
whose calculations have gone wrong. 
Not in money alone, but also in labor 


| other 


and endurance, they have paid for 
better fortune’ than 
theirs. .. 


has been 

“Many of the assumptions which 
the pioneers had found workable ia 
regions, under 
tions, have proved unworkable 
the Plains. The Plainsman canno 
assume that whatever is for his im- 
mediate good is also good for every- 
body—only of his long-run good 1s 
this true, and in the short run there 
must often be sacrifices: he cannot 
assume the right always to do with 
his own property as he likes—he 
may ruin another man’s property 
if he does. He must realize that ne 
cannot ‘conquer nature’—he mus? 
live with her on her own terms, 
making use of and conserving re- 
sources which can no longer be con- 
sidered inexhaustible. 

“In this new point of view, and in 
this task of realizing the true and 
lasting values of the Great Plains. 
the whole nation has more than a 
sentimental _ stake. The Great 
Plains can be made a dependable 
source of a large portion of our es- 
sential food supply. Investments in 
their development can be 


other condi- 
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rescued 
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from uncertainty and under proper 





4 


conditions new investmen can be 
made securely. 

“The Plains can be transformed 
from a risky adventure and a recur- 
rent liability into a stable basis of 
economic and social profit to their 
inhabitants and to the whole coun- 
try.” 

The plan thus outlined explains 
how the committee expects that this 


change may be brought about 





The Quebec— 
Malartic Gold Area 


We have maintained a close 
personal contact with this 
area over some period of 
time, a member of this 
firm. having made a _ per- 
sonal, and first-hand study 
of the field, visiting the 
various properties individu- 
ally. 

The result of our study 
is available to those inter- 
ested in Canadian mining 
enterprises, 
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Weather’s perfect; sun shines 
steadily. Four seaboard trains 
daily from Washington. 2:55 
P.M. for both coasts of Florida, 
Pullman cars—de luxe coaches 
to Miami. ¢ 5:20 P.M., all- 
Pullman train to Miami, W. 
Palm Beach. ¢ 6:10 P.M. to 
Gulf Coast of Florida, Pull- 
mans—de luxe coaches to St, 
Petersburg. ¢ 2:40 A.M. Pull- 
mans and coaches to both 
coasts of Florida. Low rail 
fares in coaches and Pullman 
ears. Consult Ed. Plack, 714 
14th St., N. W. Washington, 
Tel. NAtional 0637-8. 


EABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


THE ONLY COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS TO FLORIDA Sd ¢ 


—assuring Comfort when traveling in the cold North and the warm South 











Bunt of the stuff of which champions are made.,. 
springing from a long line of other champions extend- 
ing through a full quarter of a century ,. . 1937's 
greatest writing machine is here... the Champion 
Underwood Standard with six outstanding points of 


super-performance! 


$ PEED that has never been equaled by any other 
typewriter. The Underwood holds the world’s typ- 
ing record of 135 29/60 net words per minute for a full 
hour's typing. In 27 years of competition it has won 26 


World's Typewriter Championships! 


TOP QUALITY OF WORK for those who 

really love fine typewriting. In mechanical accuracy 
the Champion Underwood stands supreme. You'll. be 
proud of your letters written on a Champion. 
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traditions of the typewriter industry. 
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GREATEST 


TYPEWRITER 
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» HERE! 


keyboard control, 


EASY TOUCH that makes for tireless typing all 


through the business day. The Champion is equipped 


SIMPLICITY that de lights the typist. Not a trick 


operating gadget on the entire machine. Every oper- 
ating feature including the famous Key-Set Tabulator is 
within easy reach from a normal typing position, Complete 


with Touch Tuning, that marvelous Underwood principle 


which provides for the individual adjustment of every key on 


the key board to the very finger that strikes it 


finger-tips. 


..and with the 


famous Champion Keyboard that is so much kinder to the 


CUSHIONED TYPING that makes it guieter. 


There's no high-pitched tap-tap-tap to disturb a pre- 













DURABILITY of the kind that will never let 


you down. Underwood ruggedness and stamina are 


@ Underwood 






cious thought. 
Telephone our nearest Branch for a free trial in 
your own office, on your own work. Every Under- 
wood Typewriter is backed by nation-wide, company- 






owned service facilities. 







Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Ave.,’ New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Ge, 





Copyright, 1937 





World’s Largest 


THE CHAMPION 
Ma nufacturer 





of Typewriters 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
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February 15, 1937 























—Wide World 
MONEY, MONEY, MONEY 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 
concentrates on two questions out of the many at 
hand for immediate study: First, whether to bor- 
row’ money in March. Second: What to do about 
the gold influx. 
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The SEC Campaign 
On "Market Rigging” 


Fifth charge of manipulation. Hutton 
Company’s defense. Proofs “hard 
to find.” 





OME 50 years ago a Cincinnati business man or- 
ganized an investment banking and _ stock 
brokerage business. The firm, from a modest 

beginning, prospered and became an integral part 
of the New York Stock Exchange, a leader in the 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange, member of six other 
exchanges. 

That half-century reputation of W. E. Hutton & 

Co., one of the oldest New York Stock Exchange 
member firms, was recalled last week when hear- 
ings began on charges of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission that the firm had manipulated 
a stock listed on the Exchange. 

Influential and active in financing the securities 
of companies in the Ohio and Miami Valley, W. E. 
Hutton & Co. aided materially in the early de- 
velopment of the Fleischmann Company, Interna- 
tional Printing Ink, Kroger Grocery and Baking, 
Pure Oil, American Rolling Mill, and Proctor and 
Gamble. It has continued to head the financing 
projects for these enterprises in addition to par- 
ticipating in most of the larger syndicates. 

Later the son and then the grandsons of the 
founder, W. E. Hutton, were taken into the part- 
nership. The son, James M. Hutton, is now the 
senior partner, a member of some thirty boards 
of directors, and has followed in his father’s foot- 
steps by taking a prominent part in the civic and 
cultural life-of Cincinnati. 


THE FIFTH DEFENDANT 


Now the firm becomes the fifth member of a na- 
tional securities exchange to appear before SEC in 
defense of its trading practices, facing, if the Com- 
mission decides the anti-manipulative sections of 
the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934 have been 
violated, either expulsion or suspension from its 
eight exchange memberships. 

As outlined by the prosecuting attorney, W. E. 
Hutton & Co.'s activities in connection with Atlas 
Tack common <tock between November 1, 1935, and 
August 1, 1936, constituted “a most flagrant viola- 
tion of not only the Securities Exchange Act but 
also the rules and regulations of the New York 
Stock exchange... .” 

Unusual for any court was the opening address to 
the trial examiner, Edward C. Johnson, made by 
David W. Peck, of Sullivan and Cromwell, counsel 
for the respondents. His law firm, Mr. Peck said, 
had made an investigation of its own concerning 
the Hutton house’s activities in Atlas stock at the 
request of the brokers because the latter “were 
surprised and shocked by charges which reflected 
upon fifty years of honorable business.” 


MANIPULATIONS DENIED 


“We are convinced of their sincerity,” said the 
defense attorney. “They have taken unusual pre- 
cautions to insure that their business be conducted 
in conformity with the highest standards of busi- 
ness practice. Our investigation, which has been 
searching, has not revealed any evidence of market 
manipulation or of the sale of stock through false 
representations.” 

From the tactics of SEC lawyers in the early ses- 
sions it became evident that the usual procedure of 
attempting to prove manipulation would be fol« 
lowed in this case. In the other four cases a “mosaic 
picture” has been drawn by piecing together bits 
of information to get an entire story of alleged 
market rigging. 


CHARGES HARD TO PROVE 


That manipulation is very hard to determine is 
illustrated by the fact that none of the five cases 
pending before the Commission has been decided. 
When he was questioned on SEC’s budget for 1938 
by members of the House subcommittee on appro- 
priations for independent offices, James M. Landis, 
SEC chairman, was asked: “How long have these 
four or five cases been pending?” 

He answered: “The Meehan case (against Michael 
J. Meehan, New York Stock Exchange member) 
started about a year ago. The trial of that case 
took a great length of time. The transactions 
that had to be investigated began on May 16 and 
went through to October 26. To rebuild the record 
of those transactions in a case of that sort is very 
difficult; it is a difficult job to repaint that picture. 

“The record in that case involves over 6,000 pages, 
with over 700 exhibits. Of course, that is the first 
case. Perhaps we will learn to try these cases 
more expeditiously in the future; I think we are 
learning. Then the question involved with refer- 
ence to violation is whether the transactions were 
done with a certain intent. But the evidence on 
the question of intent may be wholly corcumstan- 
tial.” And that, Mr. Landis said, is “very hard to 
determine.” 

Including the preliminary hearings, however, the 
Hutton firm has already been involved in more 
than a year of constant negotiations over the At- 
las stock matter, 
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A WAVE OF UTILITY FINANCING IN PROSPECT 
AS TWO HUGE CORPORATIONS BOW TO SEC | 





Mewsqratc x US 


SEC and holding companies. Inves- 
tors and their rights. Outlook for 


new financing. 





 Scmeenete newspaper men to his office for a 
hurried press conference after the close ot 
the stock market one day last week, James M. 
Landis, chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, declared: 

“What I have to say regards an important ac- 
tion under the Utility Act.” Before he could 
speak further he was notified of an important 
phone call from New York. In the presence of 
the press the chairman carried on a conversa- 
tion which he ended by saying: 

“I congratulate you, Mr. Porter. 
to tell the press that everything I have said to 
Mr. Fogarty is applicable to you.” 

Reporters sensed, later were told, that two of 
the largest public utility holding companies in 
the country had broken away from the united 
front opposition to the Public Utility Act of 
1935 and were prepared to register with the 
SEC. 

Mr. Porter, on the other end of the phone 
conversation, is H. Hobart Porter, president of 
the American Water Works and Electric Com- 
pany. Mr. Fogarty is James F. Fogarty, presi- 
dent of the North American Company. 


I am about 


These two companies, 
the latter with assets of 
AND WHY IT WAS over $1,200,000,000 and 
DECIDED UPON the former with assets of 
some $500,000,000, will register with SEC in the 
near future under the terms of the act, being the 
first of the giant New York holding companies 
to give way on their stand that registration was 
prejudicial to their interests. 

Why did the companies decide to comply with 
the act, since from the beginning they were two 
of the leaders in the mass attacks on its terms? 

First, the two companies which figured in last 
week’s news filed suit back in November, 1935, 
asking for an injunction restraining the SEC 
from enforcing the provisions of the Public 
Utility Act against them, and for a declaratory 
judgment that the whole act was unconstitu- 
tional. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia issued a decree staying the case 
until the constitutionality of the Act could be 
determined in the Government’s test case, that 
of the Electric Bond and Share Co. vs. Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. The Supreme 
Court set aside this decree and the case was re- 
turned to the lower court to determine a “stay” 
in accord with certain principles which the Su- 
preme Court set forth, 

These principles meant that the stay should 
be granted for a reasonable length of time, the 
Supreme Court indicating that under the facts 
shown such a period might extend until the 
Electric Bond and Share Case was decided by a 
lower Federal Court. 

Second, SEC brought suit against the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share, the largest utility holding 
unit in the country, at the time all the major 
utility holding companies were combined in 
seeking to enjoin the Commission from enforc- 
ing the Act, in November, 1935. 

“We picked the largest holding company,” 
James M. Landis, SEC chairman said recently, 
“because we felt that if it were found that the 
law was invalid against the big fellow, we might 
as well throw it out the window.” 


At issue in the E. B. 
FOR THE REFUSAL and S. litigation was the 
sole question of registra- 
TO REGISTER tion, whether it was con- 
stitutional to force the holding companies to 
register with SEC. E. B. and S. contended, 
as the industry had argued from the begininng, 
that if they registered they would waive their 
constitutional rights in regard to other sections 
of the act. 

SEC, however, held that the act of registra- 
tion would not hinder the companies from at- 
tacking other provisions which they considered 
burdensome. What the commission was after 
was a determination of the legality of the act as 
the various provisions were sought ‘to be en- 
forced. But the defendants contended that the 
constitutionality of the entire act had to be set- 
tled before they could be compelled to register. 

On January 29, Federal Judge Julian W. 
Mack, of New York, rendered his opinion in the 
case, declaring that the registration provision 
was separable from the rest of the act. In other 
words the defendants must register, and the 
legality of the provision does not depend on the 
validity of the “death sentence” or other phases 
of the Act. 

Directly, it was Judge Mack’s decision which 


REGISTRATION 


BEHIND THE REASON 
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“DEAR MR. FOGARTY” 


SEC Chairman, James M. Landis, in a letter to 
James F. Fogarty, head of the giant public utility 
holding company, North American Power, was 
“happy to learn” that the firm decided to register 
under the terms of the Public Utility Act. His 
expression of gratification was also expressed to 
H. Hobart Porter, head of the American Water 
Works, via telephone. 





caused the North American and American Water 
Works companies to comply with the act. Di- 
rectors of the former organization declared 
that they “concluded that the interests of the 
stockholders will now be best served by regis- 
tration.” 

“The North American Company,” a letter to 
stockholders continued, “has consistently fav- 
ored the enactment of sound holding company 
regulation and has so expressed itself to com- 
mittees of the Congress, to its stockholders and 
the public. ... We believe that after this com- 
pany has registered, if a practical difficulty 
should arise, we will be able to obtain a prompt 
and final adjudication of the relevant provision 
of the act as applies to this company. 

“Under the present circumstances, “it appears 
not only that continued failure to register will 
not bring about the legal clarification of the sit- 
uation which: we. expected, but that such clari- 
fication may be facilitated if we register with 
the reservation of constitutional rights which 
the rules of the commission permit and which a 
court has now for the first time decided are 
legally effective.” 

After the two companies come into the fold 
the SEC will have subject to its control 69 
holding companies, with assets of approxi- 
mately $4,400,000,000, or about 26 per cent of that 
portion of the industry subject to SEC’s juris- 
diction. Thus, the Commission still has about 
three-quarters of the road to travel before it 
has 100 per cent domination of the industry. 


’ 
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Chairman Landis, in his press conference 
would make no public forecast whether the as 
yet unregistered companies will comply or 
whether they will continue their opposition. 

“I think this action is quite important,” he 
declared. “The companies will go along with 
the Government in administering the act, rather 
than attack the administration of the law. This 
is the policy which the Commission has urged 
from the beginning. These companies, and I 
hope others will follow have decided that it is 
the wisest thing to do.” 


What E. B. and S. does will have an important 7 


bearing on the rest of the industry, it is felt at 
the Commission. When Judge Mack decided in 
favor of the Government, he placed an injunc- 
tion against the company’s operations until it 
registered. A stay of that injunction has been 
applied for and probably will be granted, pend- 
ing appeal to the Supreme Court. If E. B. and 
S. decides to register, and no word has come 
from that source, the litigation will presumably 
be dropped just as the North American litiga- 
tion was dropped last week. 


Depending on the de- 


cision of the 74 per cent 
CONSIDERATIONS of the industry to reg- 


IN THE QUESTION ister or not to register 
is the immediate future of much of the utility 
financing for this year. 

The unregistered companies have not been 
able issue new securities in the last year in 
order to take advantage of the existing low in- 
terest rates for refunding and corporate simpli- 
fication purposes. This has been the case in 
spite of the fact that the government has an- 
nounced that it would not enforce the provisions 
of the act until the constitutionality was def- 
initely settled. 

This state of affairs arose because, as Mr. 
Landis put it in commenting on Judge Mack's 
decision, ‘‘no sensible investor” would purchase 
the securities. An unregistered company, under 
the Government’s waiver of penalties, could 
register the stock under the Securities Act of 
1933, but the legality of the securities would be 
beclouded because the issuer was unregistered. 
In other words, if the act were ultimately de- 
clared constitutional, making registration of 
holding companies mandatory, the securities 
would, of course, be illegal. 


SOME FINANCIAL 


There have been no security issues sold to the 
public by unregistered holding companies. They 
are still paying high coupon rates, whereas the 
registered units have been able to refund their 
outstanding high interest bonds and thus lower 
their fixed charges. 

If and when other giant holding units decide 
to follow the example of North American and 
American Water Works, SEC officials foresee a 
spectacular increase in public utility financing. 

Lewis H. Bowen. 





+ Supervises Registration 


Bs* days are ahead for the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in the registering of new 

stock and bond issues. Economists have pre- 
dicted for 1937 the most active period for financing 
since the depression first cast its blight upon the 
investment banking business. 

Preparing now for the rush of registration state- 
ments, which is expected to begin within a month 
or so, is Baldwin B. Bane, director of SEC’s reg- 
istration division. Mr. Bane’s office is actuaily that 
of administrator of the Securities Act of 1933. In 
that capacity it ranks with the general counsel as 
the highest SEC position except for the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Bane was born in Stanardsville, Green 
County, Virginia. In 1907 he entered Randolpa- 
Macon College at Ashland, Va. Two years later his 
brother, Frank, now executive director of the Social 
Security Board, also matriculated at the same insti- 
tution. Baldwin graduated in 1911, high in his class 
and having starred in football and baseball. 

For the next four years Mr. Bane taught history 
and mathematics and coached football and base- 
ball at the Randolph-Macon Academy; at Bedford, 
Va. Meanwhile he was saving money in order to 
take a law course at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. By dint of a lot of extra work he crowded the 
regular three year course into two years, and was 
graduated at the head of the class of 1917. 

By that time this country had entered the War, 
so Mr. Bane enlisted in the Army, being sent dir- 
ectly to the first officers’ training camp at Fort 


Myers. He was one’of two men sent from that camp | 


to the school of trench warfare at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

In December, 1917, he was commissioned a captain 
of infantry, and in the following May was sent to 
France, where .he remained until the, Fall of 1919, 
taking part in the battles of San Mihiel, Brest, and 
the Argonne. 

Having been admitted to the Virginia bar before 
leaving for France, Mr. Bane, upon his return, went 
immediately to Bedford, where he had taught 
school, and set up his own law office. In 1922, he 
accepted an appointment from the Federal Trade 
Commission to try a “few cases,” but as things 
turned out he remained with the agency for ten 
years. During that period he tried cases against 
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BALDWIN B. BANE 





United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, International 
Shoe and other large corporations. 

When the Securities Act of 1933 was passed the 
administration of its provisions was put in the 
hands of the FTC. Because of the knowledge of 
corporate finance which he had acquired in pre- 


* paring cases for the Commission, Mr. Bane was 


placed in charge of the registration division. And, 
when, a short time later, the SEC was set up to ad- 
minister both the Securities Act and the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, he aided materially in or- 


-ganizing that agency and later was appointed to 


his present office. 

During the three years of the SEC, Mr. Bane as- 
serts, there has been a constant improvement in the 
quality of statements filed. This is mainly due, he 
says, to the fact that the Commission has im- 
proved and clarified its forms, making it easier for 
the registrant to file. 

Mr. Bane now lives in Washington, but his one 
hobby is his farm, about 60 miles away in Virginia, 
where he goes whenever he “can get away.” 
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THE CASE FOR—THE CASE AGAINST 


Between counsel for the SEC and counsel for W. 

E. Hutton & Co., one of the oldest firms on the 

New York Stock Exchange, stands Edward C. John- 

son, who is trial examiner in the proceedings brought 

by the SEC against the firm for alleged stock manip- 
ulation practices. 
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“In and Out’ Trading: 
Should It Be Ended? 


SEC steps in. Market “liquidity” and 
margins. What the banks say. 





HAT is going to happen to “in and out trading?” 

Brokers and their customers may be assured 

that some ruling on that question will be made 
soon by the Board of Governors of the Federa¢ te- 
serve System. 

“In and out trading” arises from the fact that 
under present stock margin regulations, a three-day 
period is permitted before a buyer of stock on credit 
has to post the 55 per cent margin with his broker. 
If the buyer sells his stock in that three-day period, 
he does not have to put up any cash at all. 

When repeated consistently this practice is called 
by the Board “in and out trading.” And the offi- 
cials who control credit on the stock market have 
decided either to eliminate the grace period alto- 
gether or reduce it to one or two days 

With that thought in mind the officials a month 
ago sent to the Federal Reserve Banks a proposed 
rule making it mandatory that margin be placed 
with the broker at the same time the stock was 
ordered. It is reported that the banks were in 
the main favorable to the new ruling. 

But opposition developed from the New York 
Stock Exchange membership who argued that the 
rule would be a burdensome one, and would prob- 
ably cut down the activity of the market and 
thereby reduce its “liquidity,” which is measure of 
the ease in which a seller can find a buyer for 
his stock. 

As things stand now the margin control officials 
are insistent that the rule be changed, although 
it is admitted that the practice of “in and out” trad- 
ing has subsided. Whether tne Exchange will be 
permitted to make voluntarily a rule of its own, or 
whether another regulation will be imposed upon 
it, remains to be seen. 





The Finance Ticker 


A Plea to End Postal Savings; 
SEC Has a New Worry 


Bank Liquipalion.—-Bringing the total of bank 
receiverships finally closed or restored to solvency 
since the 1933 banking holiday to 571, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency reported liquidation of 20 
such receiverships during January. Unsecured 
creditors in the 571 institutions have received divi- 
dends amounting’ to an average of 62.18 per cent 
of their claims. 

ComPETITION.—Claiming that the Postal Savings 
service competes with private banks, the American 
Bankers’ Association recommended last week (tv 
President Roosevelt that the competition be with- 
drawn. Tom K. Smith, A. B. A. president, sub- 
mitted a copy of the association’s report on the 
subject to the President. 

“BEATING THE GuN.”—Troublesome to SEC is the 
practice of ‘beating the gun,” that is, selling securi- 
ties before the required 20-day period after regis- 
tration has elapsed. An opinion by Allen E. Throop, 
general counsel, last week made it clear that SEC 
considers the solicitation of brokerage orders for 
purchases of securities constitutes a sale, and that 
any use of interstate commerce instruments toward 
that end before registration of the securities is il- 
legal. 

HaNpDs Across THE BorpER.—Some months ago the 
SEC and the Ontario Securities Commission made 
an agreement to cooperate in enforcing ‘“‘blue sky” 
laws of the United States and the province, as a 
result of an epidemic of fraudulent promotions in 
border cities. Last week the Ontario commission 
obtained warrants for the arrest of four Toronto 
brokers for allegedly defrauding American citizens, 





New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during tne 
past week of the following new security issues: 


SOUTHWESTERN LIGHT AND Power Company, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, $7,250,000 of first mortgage bonds, Series A, due 
Feb. 1, 1967, interest rate to be furnished in later 
amendments to the statement. The proceeds from 
the sale of the bonds, with other company funds, are 
to be applied to refunding certain bonds. The under- 
writers. include Harris, Hall & Co. Inc., Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., Glore, Forgan & Co., and A. G, 
Becker & Co., Inc., all of Chicago, and Bonbright & Co., 
Inc., and Brown, Harriman & Co., Inc., both of New 
York City. 

PITTsBURGH CoKE & IRON Company, Pittsburgh $3,000,000 of 
first mortgage 4%2 per cent bonds, Series A, due March 
1, 1952, 20,000 shares of no par value $5 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, 340,000 shares of no par value 
common stock and common stock scrip 1948 series for 
300,000 shares to be issued in lieu of fractional shares, 
With other treasury funds the proceeds are to be used 
to purchase $5,385,000 of outstanding obligations. Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co., New York City, is the underwriter 
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Mowey: MORE BORROWING BY TREASURY? 


Nevesgrratcs + 20 


Higher relief costs, more pub- 
lic works. A tax on foreign 
funds? Credit controls. 


ASK or not to ask the public 

to lend more money to the Gov- 
ernment? 

How stop the constant movement 
of gold from abroad to these shores? 

These two questions, old but ever 
new, are going again before the 
Treasury Départment for decision. 
Studies by experts followed by con- 
ferences between high Government 
fiscal authorities are paving the way 
for important developments in pub- 
lie and international finance. 

Henry Morgenthau, jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury, called a meeting 
last week of the executive committee 
of the open market committee of 
the Federal Reserve System to dis- 
cuss financing. This group, con- 
sisting of the Board of Governors 
of the Reserve System and five rep- 
resentatives of ihe Federal Reserve 
Banks, is summoned at intervals to 
discuss market conditions. 


PROBLEM OF GOLD INFLOW 

Although the question whether 
or not the Treasury should borrow 
more money in March, the regular 
quarterly financing date, is still in 
the “study stage,” Mr. Morgenthau 
will turn to yet another problem 
this week. On Monday morning he 
will confer with James M. Landis, 
chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and Marriner 
8. Eccles, chairman of the board of 
governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Before these three men will be 
the results of studies made by re- 
search divisions of their respective 
groups, concerning the inflow of 
foreign capital. The research, con- 
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Jump in Relief Costs Cuts Cash on Hand— 


New Ways to Check Gold Influx 





ducted during the last three months, 
Fas now proceeded to a point at 
which officials can begin to formu- 
late an attack on the problem, Sec- 
retary Morgenthau said last week. 
Presumably the decision as to the 
need of borrowing more dollars to 
run the Government will be made 
first. The regular financing date is 
only a month off, and an advance 
announcement of the money to be 
requested is generally made. 


EXTENT OF TREASURY FINANCING 
An analysis of the President’s 
budget estimate for 1938 showed 
that Government borrowing will 
definitely cease in the fiscal year 
1938, provided Congress confines its 
appropriations within the limit of 
President Roosevelt’s proposals. Fur- 
thermore, the budget, when used in 
connection with the daily Treasury 
statement, indicated a strong pos- 
sibility that the Government would 
not have to borrow any more money 
this fiscal year, ending June 30. 

A strong belief existed in financial 
circles, therefore, that Treasury 
financing would be limited to re- 
financing of matured note issues 
and outstanding bills. 

This belief was occasioned by the 
large cash balances on hand, the 
rapidly rising tax revenues, the in- 
come from social security taxes, and 
the investment program for social 
security which will cause the Treas- 
ury to buy Government bonds. All 
of these reasons appeared to reduce 
considerably the chances that more 
borrowing would be needed this 
fiscal year. 

But now—that is, in the last two 
or three weeks—the situation has 


changed somewhat. Largely this has 
been due to heavy and unexpected 
expenditures for relief of the 
stricken flood districts. And the 
President has indicated that a large 
public works program is undér con- 
sideration. 


INCREASE IN FOREIGN FUNDS 

Furthermore, the working cash 
balance of the Treasury has been 
depleted by almost $400,000,000 in 
the month and a half since the first 
of the calendar year 1937. On Jan- 
uary 4 the balance was approxi- 
mately $1,400,000,000, and now it is 
slightly over one billion dollars, a 
comparatively low figure. 

Still another factor pointing to a 
request for new money next month 
is the quickening pace of the inward 
movement of foreign funds in the 
last few wéeks, after a let-down fol- 
lowing the President's discussion of 
“hot money” in November. 

The spurt in the influx, which 
forms the basis of the Treasury’s 


, Studies of the international mone- 


against this gold, which 


tary situation, also aads to the ex- 
penses of the Government because 
of the sterilization program. In order 
to prevent the gold from adding to 
the excess reservés it is set asidé as 
it comes in, placéd in an inactive 
gold fund. 

Instead of issuing gold certificates 
adds to 


| bank deposits and the credit base, 


the Treasury now borrows money 
by issuing bills. Since the new pro- 
cedure went into effect just before 
Christmas, $155,000,000 has been 
placed in the inactive gold fund. 
Some of this undoubtedly has been 
paid out of the cash working bal- 
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“— Year a Social ‘Reais Act 
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Who Enjoys Its Benefits? 
Pensions for Millions. Ex- 
clusion for other millions. 


HERE stands the United States | 


today in its quest for security 
for its citizens? 

The Social Security Board in its 
first annual report to Congress finds 
that “measureable progress has been 
made in affording greater security 
to millions of American men and 
women.” 

At the same time, the National 
Industrial Conference Board de- 
clares that approximately 50 per 
cent of the total working popula- 
tion of the United States is not 
covered by the old-age benefit pro- 
visions of the Federal-State program. 

Summarized, the Social Security 
Act: 

1.—Authorizes grants to the States 
for three forms of public assistance, 
to the needy aged, needy dependent 
children, and the needy blind. 

2.—Makes possible development of 
State systems of unemployment 
compensation and authorizes grants 
for their administration. 

3.—Sets up a nationally adminis- 
tered system of old-age benefits for 


| payments 


persons who have spent their ac- 


tive years in commerce and industry. 

4.—Authorizes Federal grants for 
extension of facilities of the United 
States 
the Federal Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service and the for development 
of maternal and child-welfare pro- 


Public Health Service and | portant are agriculture, public serv- 


grams, administered by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. 

All but seven States are partici- 
pating in one or more of the public 
assistance programs set up by the 
Social Security Act. 


PROGRESS OF STATE PLANS 

By January, a million and a half 
persons were receiving regular cash 
from Federal and State 
funds. Forty-two State plans for 
assistance to the aged, 28 for the 
blind, and 27 for dependent children 
had been approved by the Social 
Security Board. 

Public health programs have been 
expanded and strengthened in 51 
States and territories; maternal and 
child health programs in 50; and 
programs for child welfare and 
services to crippled children in 42. 

Over 22,000,000 applications for 
benefit accounts under the old-age 
benefit system have been received 
by Social Security officials. 

Unemployment compensation laws 
covering 18,000,000 workers have 
been enacted in 35 States and the 
District of Columbia. 


FOUR GROUPS EXCLUDED 

In calling attention to the work- 
ers who are not covered under the 
old-age benefit provisions of the 
Social Security Act, 
Industrial Conference Board lists 
the following groups: 

1.—Those in the excluded occu- 


| pations, among which the more im- 


| ice, and domestic service in private 
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homes. 

2.—Persons in business for them- 
Selves, principally in trade. 

3.—Persons more than 65 years 
old. 

4.—Approximately 2,300,000 work- 
erns in transportation, although 
about 75 per cent of this group are 
covered by the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935. 

The industrial group in which the 
largest percentage of workers is 
covered by the old-age benefit pro- 
visions is found by the Board to be 
in mining and forestry, where 95.8 
per cent are protected. In the 
manufacturing and technical indus- 
tries, 90.3 per cent of the workers 
are covered by the law. . 


the National | 
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But, eventually, money will have 
to be borrowed to replenish the cash 
balance. At the same timé a heavy 
increase in the sale of United States 
Savings Bonds, popularly known as 
“baby bones,” has gi en the Treas- 


| ury some cash to meet the réquiré- 


ments of the sterilization program. 


| NOTES MATURING IN APRIL 


In the offing are ovér $500,000,000 
of 3 per cent notes maturing in 
April and $300,000,000 of bills com- 
ing due shortly after March 15, the 


income tax paymént date. Although 

thé Treasury will receive somewhere 

between $600,000,000 and $800,000,000 

in tax money and will be able to 

meet the bill maturitiés, it might 

have to borrow to meet the April 
| note requirements. 

Because of that condition, the 
| drain on the working balance and 
| flood expenditures, sources at the 
| Treasury say, there is a strong pos- 
sibility taat néw monéy will be re- 
quested. It is pointed out that the 
last issue of 214 per cent long-term 
bonds is at a good premium over par 
now, and that thé market could 
probably stand another similar issue 
| in March. 

“You have to considér the whole 
problem,” Secretary Morgenthau 
| said last week. “It makes the whole 
thing difficult to do without disturb- 


ding the money market. We always 
discuss thé matter with the Pederal 
Reserve Board, but this time it’s a 
| difficult thing to do without disturb- 
| ing the market, without having to 
pay too much for our money. We 
will do it in the way which will dis- 
| turb the money market the least.” 
| . Even before the decision is made 
the Sécrétary, in conjunction with 
| Messrs. Eecles and Landis, will be- 
| gin to formulate plans for attacking 
the other monetary problém—the 
gold inflow, which since the banking 
holiday in the United States has 
| amountéd to more than four billion 
| dollars, jumping our gold holdings 
to more than eleven billions. 


MAY TAX FOREIGN HOLDINGS 

| Just what ideas will be presented 

| by the experts to the conferees on 

| Monday morning on how to curtail 
the inflow is unknown and may not 
even be announcéd after the con- 

ference. It is reported, however, 

| that the plan most favorably talked 





Government officials feel that the 
sterilization program and the mone- 


| tary agreement. of last September 








needed. It is a “delicate” problem, 
involving the questions of interna- 





about to be made at the Treasury 
in the very near future which may 


| tional relations, the reciprocal trade | have repercussions here and abroad. 























THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


13rn my Dividend A yd 
enas 
® : pA Tag) The Feats Toa 


A dividend of two per cént (2%) or 50¢ 
per share, on the per value of the shares 
ef The Texas Corporation has been de- 
clared thie day, payable on Apnil 1, 1937, 
to stockholders of recotd as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on February 15, 1937. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
C. B. Woopaamor 
Treasurer 
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Nation-wide Banking 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 
Safe Deposit Vaults are operated by Bankers Safe Deposit Company at all New York Offices 
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This advertieement ie not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these Securities 


fer sale or a6 4 s0iicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUES 








The First Boston Corporation 
W. C. Langley & Ce. 

Blyth & Co., Ine. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 

' J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Welle-Dickey Company 


Northern States Power Company 


(a Minnesota corporation) 


$75,000,000 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 312% Series due 1967 


To be dated February 1, 1937 


a 


To mature February 1, 1967 


Offering price 101% plus accrued interest 


and 


275,000 Shares 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, $5 Series 


(witheut par value) 


Offering price $103 per share plus accrued dividend from January 1, 1937 





Copiee of the Preepectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 
Schroder Rockefeller & Ce. 
Ipeorpornted 
A. C. Allya and Company 


laeorporated 


February 11, 1937. 


Lehman Brethers 
Grasbery, Safford & Ce. 
Harris, Mall & Company 
(lecorpoonted) 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Kalmen & Company 
St. Pad 


Thrall West Company 
Minneapolis 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 
Emanuel & Co. 
Bonbright & Company 


Incorporated 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
lncerperated 


Stern Brothers & Co. 
Kansas City, Me. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 

Brown Harriman & Co. 
Incorporated 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
Minneapolis 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vo. 5. 


No. 7 





Vie Vntiad Staes ens 


February 15, 1937 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








his proposal to enlarge the Supreme Court are to 

bring to bear in the crisis that faces the nation to- 

day the pressure of a persuasive opinion, we must be 
ready to examine objectively the circumstances that 
prompted Mr. Roosevelt to proceed as he did and to en- 
deavor to point out to him that the very cause of liberalism 
which he so ardently espouses faces an even greater threat 
because of his mistaken methods. 

Mr. Roosevelt wants social and economic reform be- 
cause he feels government is in a peculiar sense today re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the average man, to the point 
of individual aid and sustenance. His theory is that the 
Supreme Court by its conservative decisions stands in the 
way, that amendments to the Constitution take too much 
time, and that because the end justifies the means, an act 
of Congress which seeks to force, even by sheer humilia- 
tion the retirement of justices, is a more direct solution. 


PARTISANSHIP 
SHOULD NOT 
BEFOG ISSUE 


himself a dictator. 

And anybody who thinks that Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt has embarked on his present course because he con- 
sciously looks toward dictatorship or because he de- 
liberately wants to break down the American system has 
as much misconceived Mr. Roosevelt's intent as the Presi- 
dent himself has misread the temper of the American 
people. 

One must start with the assumption that the President 
sincerely believes he is doing for the people that which 
in the long run is for their maximum advantage. Any 
other premise is misleading and illogical. Mr. Roosevelt 
is entitled to the benefit of any doubt which may arise 
as to the significance of his latest proposal to enlarge the 
Supreme Court. He may be a bad tactician but he is by 
no means, therefore, a bad American. 

The tragedy of what is happening is that Mr. Roose- 
velt has become too much enveloped in the atmosphere 
of partisan passion. He has lived these last four years in 
the midst of so much class conflict that neither he nor his 
advisers really can see what havoc they themselves have 
wrought. 

Consider then the march of the “devils.” The term 
“devil” is used in the sense that Henry Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, used it in his book, “The New Frontiers,” 
published in 1934, in which he said that “one of the great- 
est handicaps to a smoothly functioning, intelligent de- 
mocracy, is the belief in personal devils.” He referred to 
the railroad devil, the Wall Street devil, the money trust 
devil and the array of devils from middleman to specula- 
tor. Wrote Mr. Wallace: 

“When we treat the money power as a devil and 
try to put him in jail and torture him, we all too often 
hurt ourselves tenfold. The evils in our faulty 
money system have caused us great harm. But in 
order to get rid of the evils we must go on to a def- 
inite careful measured understanding of our prob- 
lem. It will not do us a particle of good to assume 
that the bankers and speculators are trying to suck 
our life blood and that therefore we should destroy 
them and their works. 

“In this direction lies either futility or revolution 
which will destroy many, but which will eventually 
build up another system with probably even greater 
abuses.” 


ROUSING MASS 


T THOSE of us who disagree with the President on 


The President smiles at sug- 
gestions that he wishes to acquire 
unprecedented power. He ridi- 
cules the intimations from his 
critics that he wants to make 


But we have witnessed in the 
last few years a parade of “devils” 
with a sequence of events that 


DISTRUST OF 
THE BA may involve the gravest conse- 
BANKERS quences for the American system. 


It may, as Mr. Wallace prophesies, bring a dreaded civil 
war in America as it has in other countries of the world. 
For the clash is too fundamental to be brushed aside as 
alien. What has happened abroad can happen here for the 
simple reason that some of it is already happening here! 

Back in 1932 and 1933, the American people were 
taught to believe that a few bad men in the banks and in- 
vestment houses brought on a panic which caused the loss 
of billions of dollars and ruined the lives of millions of 
individuals. 

The Senate investigating committees by the deft hand- 
ling of testimony marshalled the forces of hate and 
pointed to scapegoats in the financial world. Not a word 
of blame for the millions of individuals who speculated, 
who sought something for nothing. Not a word of blame 
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An Appeal to Mr. 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


for the public officers, Democrats and Republicans, in the 
state governments who, though possessed of ample con- 
stitutional power, never moved an inch to break down the 
fraudulent sale of securities and the misuse of trust funds 
before their very eyes. 

Instead the men who managed our banking institutions 
were held up as a class to the worst abuse ever heaped on 
a group of men in America. Today the masses in Amer- 
ica distrust all bankers, commercial and investment, It 
takes only a reading of Mr. Roosevelt's own inaugural 
address of March 4, 1933, to find therein a bitter theme 
on the “money changers”—the First Devil used to arouse 
the passions of American citizens. ... And Hate marches 
on! 


BUSINESS PUT 


Came the Second Devil—the 
business men of America. They 
were derided as ‘economic royal- 


INTO PILLORY 
BY NEW DEAL ists’, as the forces of “entrenched 
greed”, as the diabolical genii of 


a world in which nobody before had ever uttered an honest 
word or done an unselfish thing except the persons ele- 
vated to public office under the New Deal. To the masses 
big business, in fact all business, became the anathema 
of their newspaper days and their radio nights. 

No less a person than the President of the United 
States stirred the masses on this issue, mistakenly to be 
sure, in the belief that this was the way to reform or to 
greater political power and mastery and that by destroy- 
ing business prestige and business influence a spirit of 
cooperation would be infused into business men, awaken- 
ing in them a new sense of justice when in truth they felt 
themselves the unhappy victims of tragic injustice. . 
And Hate marches on! 

Came the Third Devil, the Congress of the United 
States. If a member of the House or Senate dared to 
express his convictions, he was a tool of the interests, a 
hireling of ill-gotten wealth, a companion of lobbyists, 
and his patronage and his WPA projects were taken 
from him, again in the mistaken belief that this was a 
legitimate form of discipline in a legitimate game of 
politics. 

The impression was thus created that Congress was 
really a “rubber stamp” with no independent mind of its 
own and subservient only to the will of the Executive. 
Faith in Congress as an institution has been for a decade 
or more breaking down. It needed only the whip of New 
Deal concentration of funds in the hands of the Chief 
Executive to make many millions of persons feel ready 
to do away with Congress altogether so that power and 
authority might be left to one man—the President. ... 
And Hate marches on! 


JUDICIARY THE 


Came the Fourth Devil. The 
Supreme Court stood in the way 
of the merger of the executive 


LATEST TARGET 
FOR HATRED and legislative branches of the 
government into one control, 


sought to declare the supreme law of the land as John 
Marshail had proclaimed it, as a long line of distinguished 
jurists, trained in the fairness of Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence, had understood it. But, no, the fires of hate 
and passion were turned on the nine justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

First came the President’s comments in the press about 
the “horse and buggy” age. Then the Court was subse- 
quently accused by a Cabinet officer of “legalizing a steal” 
when it ordered the processing taxes returned. 

Attacks on the Supreme Court have been repeatedly 
inspired by Administration spokesmen in public addresses. 
Finally, not content to upbraid the justices for their writ- 
ten opinions, scurrilous attacks on the personal life of the 
individual justices were permitted to be circulated with 
full advertisement by henchmen of the Administration 
itself... . And Hate marches on! 

Though admitting the matter was somewhat indelicate, 
Mr. Roosevelt himself gave the country to understand in 
a formal message to both houses of Congress, that the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United States had 
reached such an advanced age as to be mentally infirm or, 
in effect, incapacitated. 

But it was not so much the individual justices who were 
undermined. It was the institution—the Supreme Court 
of the United States—which was made the target of po- 
litical hate and passion, Thus have the people little by lit- 
tle been led to believe that the Supreme Court was their 
enemy and not their friend. 

What more patent than the President’s dissatisfaction 


Roosevelt 








THE MARCH OF THE “DEVILS” 


Banking, Industry and Congress Each in Turn Have Been Discredited with the 
Masses, and Now the Supreme Court Is Being Undermined—Will the 
Presidency be the Next? 








with the decisions of the judges? Had he plainly based 
his plea for the removal or impreachment of the justices 
on the ground that they were not liberal or enlightened, 
he could not have presented a more direct assault on the 
independence of the judiciary or conveyed more signifi- 
cantly his belief in the theory that Supreme Court justices 
must bow to the political concepts of the Administration 
in office. 

Mr. Roosevelt has chosen the wrong way. The “devils” 
he has one after the other paraded before the American 
people have put their fangs in American public opinion. 
There were 27,750,000 persons in the last election who, it 
is being suggested, wanted Mr. Roosevelt to have supreme 
powers. Of that number many received financial benefits 
and subsidies from the Administration. But there were 
millions of other citizens who voted for Mr. Roosevelt out 
of a conscientious belief and conviction that he would be 
more conservative in his second term than in his first, that 
all the things the Republicans charged could not possibly 
be true, and finally that it was unwise to change Presi- 
dents in the middle of the stream of economic recovery. 


ELECTION NOT Supposing half the 27,750,000 


were in the latter group just de- 


A MANDATE TO scribed. If so, it is upon them the 
PACK COURT responsibility rests today to speak 


out and say whether they want 
the judiciary to become subservient to the executive 
branch of the government. 

Republicans as a party would do well to maintain 
silence. The Republican members of state legislatures 
who have pressed resolutions of opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s plan have not helped their cause. 

The plain truth of the matter is that if the millions of in- 
telligent Democrats who voted for Mr. Roosevelt do not 
see any threat to our constitutional system in the “pack- 
ing” of the Supreme Court, the cause of American liberty 
in the future as in the past must be defended in other ways 
by the maximum sacrifices of which true lovers of liberty 
are always capable. 

Hate has been marching on for several years until to- 
day every important institution throughout the world 
hangs in the balance. 

In America already Finance has been discredited. 

Business has been discredited. 

Congress has been discredited. 

The Supreme Court is being discredited. 

And what next? 

Some day when the masses no longer are given bread, 
when the purchasing power of their wages diminishes 
because confidence in the dollar has been swept aside by 
government extravagance and unbalanced budgets, and 
when the President can no longer keep on handing out 
doles and subsidies without bankrupting the Treasury, 
the masses will turn on the Presidency and discredit it, too. 

When that time comes, anarchy comes. The last “devil” 
in the parade will be the office of Chief Executive against 
which mob rule may bring to bear the fires of its hate and 
anger.... And Hate then marches on with the last “devil” 
—Destruction—at its side. 

It will not be Mr. Roosevelt aspiring to be dictator who 
will rule us. No, dictators come out of the gutters of life. 
They come to lead the mob when all institutions of democ- 
racy have perished through the folly of those who be- 
lieved they were truly reaching for effective reform. 

THE AMERICAN Md the Supreme Court goes, all 
other American institutions be- 
SYSTEM STANDS gin to crumble one by one. This 


IN GRAVE PERIL is not the wreckage of a day or a 


month or a year. The sabotage 
continues over a generation as the cycle of discredited de- 
mocracy brings fascism seemingly as the only alternative. 

Every guardian of liberty—the church, the college, com- 
munity leadership of all kinds—cannot sit by today and 
let Mr. Roosevelt make the awful error of believing he 
has merely met another political opposition that can be 
treated with the usual innuendoes in the press or with the 
customary weapons of ridicule. 

The President should be petitioned to withdraw his pro- 
posal and recommend instead a constitutional amendment 
to limit the tenure of justices to 75 years of age. Failing 
an acceptance by him of this compromise, the American 
people should insist that the members of Congress defeat 
the President’s plan to “pack” the Court. 

May God grant that we shall turn back in America the 
march of the “devils”—the parade that means the destruc- 
tion of religious freedom, political freedom, economic free- 
dom and individual freedom. 


M Street, N. W., Washington, D.C 





























